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flo ll'il pil t ■('li'-l it 11! Ill i'll Hi 'iT 1 t' I ’ , !(>r ' i M ' .'1 ‘ 

imiip It till Till It, ' nil r <1 “•> li' *’i‘ r • I' ' ' mu * > ' .* , ' " 

\\ it h till (jrr h(i I :( n il u' il ' lU Hr 1 • I < t ' in, mu 

with Mr J'uinm I u.. niul Tri ’(!• lU In < '!, , //< 

and T}.( 'I lu' .llthnr m t 'i.-- I nnl n • nl'n;lnl;h' 

— ami ]>( rli n I- t hr dll'' u ■ n li > < 1 ' ■ iin .■ j' n ! n U t < i d 
iiu r ii Mr. ’ll iiriott t- h I tiiTi it ti'fntu iimii\ .i m nn 
thit h ctiin I- to liidi 111 tiidiiit ^in < ' 1 " t t n; in] 1 lli>'nr’ 
inipht hi iiKir«‘ jiriifit ihh* if tli* . ili ih ,nh ihi- |•rll•nt 
' I'u " wnrlitiip nf t 111 liidi in t niii-t it nt inn r it In r t Inn ji]i i ),i 
onnpi mot thr n{ Ini, nr <\in .Mtli tin ('nn- 

ptK'itirini- of Cltiri iidnii In t)iii im iiititni inrni thinf 
lins hi i‘n don< in tin*- tlimtinn in India In tin tmiri''- 
nirnnpi d h} th< Si'iiati nf ilu* Hninliix 1 nnirMlx mn- 
Pidri.ihlo iinjiort ann h m hi i n att'uhid to ih' i^tiiiK m 
“ AdininiFtratinn ' 1 nr th'* Inti-rnn di iti ]> aininatinn in 

Artv the Fuhjcit of Indian Adnnnn-tr.ition hai- hii n pn - 
Ftnbcd , in tJic IJ A the Coni'titution of lOnpIaiid, a*' well 
as thosr of Contiiifiital IdiirnjK as tontninid in Mr \ I, 
Lowell p book, art. laid down , and in tin M \ tin Adiuini'-- 
Iration of the Bntiph Hfnninion''- a ptiid\ whnli we owi 
ver} largely to Mr A li Keith — forms a pjiet ml Mihjet t 
The vanouR Rubjeetp of htud) m Indian AtlininiPtralion, 
aB laid dow'D in the Univcrbitv Ifogulalionp, were taken \er} 
largely from the Imperial Gazetker, hut this hook, adnnrnhle 
though it may be in many wayp, ib not huitabh* as a text- 
book for Indian Btudents A poinewhat formidnble hat of 
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the harbour. Since its completion the mail steamers come 
straight up to the landmg-stage, and much mconvemence is 
thereby saved The Port Trust also admimsters the port, 
and renders certam services, such as pilotage, to all ships 
commg into the harbour. For these purposes a sufficient 
revenue is derived from the harbour and the shipping 
dues which are paid by the ships m question. 

Similar work is carried out at Karachi, Aden, Madras, 
Eangoon and Chittagong Considerable progress has been 
made by the first-named port, which m future years may 
even equal m importance the rival harbour of Bombay It 
hes m the direct hne between Aden and the large centres 
of population m Northern India, and is comparatively ‘dose 
to those vast tracts of land now rendered fertile by the 
imgation pohcy of the Government of India 

The revenue of the Bombay Port Trust m 1916-17 
amounted to 178 lakhs of rupees ; and the expenditure 
was only 161 lakhs, the surplus bemg diverted to capital 
expenditure Nearly 6,000,000 tons of cargo were handled 
in the same year. More than 2000 vessels were accom- 
modated in the docks , and, in addition, other vessels 
remamed for unloading and loadmg m the harbour stream 
The revenue of the Calcutta Port Trust dunng the same 
year amounted to 168 lakhs of rupees The operations of 
the Trust were seriously afiected by the war as, owing to 
the position of Calcutta, httle mihtary traffic was handled , 
and, owmg to submanne attacks, fewer vessels entered the 
harbour 

We may now turn our attention to the mimicipahtieS 
outside the Presidency towns, which have been spnngmg 
District 'withm the last few years The present mimi- 
M^oipa- cipal pohcy dates very largely from the tune of 
Lord Mayo The objects of his pohcy were many 
He hoped that the people of the country would be trained 
in the art of self-government, that the local needs of the 
city would be better cared for, and that Indians and Euro- 
peans would learn to co-operate m the promotion of matters 
of common interest Such, undoubtedly, were the views 
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of Lord Eipon, under ^^Lose rule great strides were made 
m (he development of municipal life 
In 191G'17, there vere altogether 721 municipalities in 
British India, containing a jiopuhition of 17 million people 
\vithin their liimts During recent )cars, the official 
control o\cr municipalities has been considerably relaxed 
Elected members are more than one-half (53 jicr cent ) of 
the total number of members of all municipalities Ex 
officio members are 13 per cent and nominated members 
34 per cent The non-oflicials outnumber the officials m 
all mmiicipalitics taken together in the proportion of 5 to 1 
Ninety per cent of the members of all municipalities taken 
together are Indians In many cases the president has 
ceased to be a Government official, and a chief officer has 
been appointed b} the municipality The Collector and 
the Comiiu'^sioncr of the Dmsion lia\c certain powers of 
control, and in certain cases of grave neglect the Govern- 
ment has the power to suspend a municipality 
Municipal functions arc \cr} dnerse They may con- 
\cniently be classed under the heads of public safety, 
health, commerce, and education In order that these 
functions may bo earned out, ^arlous powers are conferred 
on municipalities b} the Municipal Acts and by the by-laws 
framed under them About two-thirds of the aggregate 
municipal income is domed from taxation, and the re- 
mainder from municipal property, contributions from pro- 
\nncial revenues and other sources The principal heads 
of taxation are octroi (duties which arc levied on articles, 
principally of food, which arc brought into the town for 
local use) , taxes on houses and lands, animals and vehicles, 
and professions and trades , tolls on roads and ferries , 
and water, lighting and conservancy rates In order to 
carry out large projects such as water-supply, drainage, 
etc , the municipahties have generally to borrow' money 
either from Government or in the open market on^'*’’'" 
security of their fimds But mumcipahties have 
been unable to obtain money in the market on rea^/ 
terms and their borrowmgs have been almost entire) 
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' ' f ri •- it to c 1 (jt)f V-} Till! j> ! i InU tit'' 

M orlii in 1 'it r { ill t <K '' o' '111 )<’ ' ''Hi li'H’i f'’ ) 1 1 1 

“ 1 hr 1 1. t 1 ' 1 iiniM •“ t \ 1)1 nil rli tlu t <-1ii it In v < i ' ".1 r i ilr, trr- “ 

I,'.) Il (II “o' 

" 1 lir t ' •ic'’ <f til' ' <1( nlil> ,o\<TH*i<n' M't/'ii "i' tint tin 
ini' t I'Ki <if intlionti jn' < iHri I'l tin ( 1)11311111 t< •li'- 1 ro n Ihr- 
C'>tnjn*i\ n 1,11' <1, I'll* m ii'ii> t‘ itit imt*' n d '! in t , >i'< ni " 

‘'ll '1 L ll'i) HI 1 M 

“Tin nnncninc' iin lit (of \u^ii * 20, I'M") imtl'i tin < in! of om 
rporli, 'ind (hr l)';.iniiiii2 <f n in \\ mir )iitlirrt<>, \m Inir nihil 
Indm hy a n ^l' Iii nf nh nlnt/ pni < mini nt, Init lini < f. i\ 1 n In r I'jih’ 
nil inon I'liip ilmrr in tin* ndinini tntmn id tlm rmiiitn mid iiun n 
inj; ti]»]>ortnnU'i I o( indin nnn,' mid rntirmni: tlir (>iiirmnunt 
\\ 0 hai 1 at 3irr'( nt in Indi i in itln r tin hi 't nj tin’ nld 1 \ hU iii, iinr 
(hr _ 1 k *■( id tin IM w Ih i-jniii'ihditl n tin 1 iitnir of Jin]inl ir i. n\ 1 ni 
mint, and tint himnr (In jin b* nt connrils wholli Inl Onr Imt 
object must hr to inmt tin in iwtli it 'J in \ iiiint Inn u d Mori 
to do , and tin \ nuif-t liaio n nl jirojdr to t ill tin in to aieuiint for 
their lioinp of it " MovTii.t Cm i Msi oiui KimuT 

“ Tut history of British Iiitlm falls into thren jirriotls 
From the beginning of the sc\ontecn(h to the niuldle of 
the eighteenth century the East India Conipaiu is 
a trading corporation, existing on tiie sufTcraiice of 
native powers and in rivalry vith the merchant 
companies of Holland and France During the next century 
the Company acquires and consolidates its dominion, shares 
its sovereignty m increasing proportions with the Crown, 
and gradually loses its mercantile privileges and functions 

A 
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After the mutiny of 1857 the rcmiumng jiriMlegc'; of the 
Company arc transferred to the Crown, and th'^n follow i an 
era of jicaeo m whnh India nwahnis to new life ntid pro- 
gress ’ * 

To these three jienodsmnsl now hr addid a fourth, dating 
from the famous pronounremenl of August 110, 1017, On 
that day Ills Majcst\ 'p Oo\ornment nnnoiinc* d in tin- Home 
of Commons that an mereasing nssoeinlioii of Indians in 
every branch of tlie administration and tin gradual d( %elop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with n \iew to the pro- 
gressive renhration of responsible go\ernment m India ns 
an integral part of the British Kmjnre were ntcepted as 
guiding principles for future dc\eloj>ment 

In following the growth of the Indian eonstitntion, thert- 
forc, wc shall notice \or\ hricfly m the first place the chart rrs 
winch were gi\cn from time to time to the East India 
Company m the carl} da\s of its historj , after that, the 
Acts of Parliament relating to India and the rcM'ion of the 
charter made c\cry twenty acars, which tended more and 
more to bmit the powers and pn\ ilcgcs of the Company and 
to increase the responsibility of Pnrlmracnt over India , the 
Acts of Parliament since 1857 which stroae to associate m 
some degree the people of India with the Go\ ernment ; and, 
finally, the recent changes which have been made in con- 
sonance with the pronouncement of August 20, 1917 

(1) 1599-1765 The East India Company 

Owing to the capture of Constantinople In the Turks and 
to the discovery of the New World and of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Ciinstian sailors the history of Europe 
Discorm was altogether changed The centre of interest 
Wotid^wi shifted from the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
rnnonu to the Atlantic, winch became the new 
Europe Mediterranean of the modern world The nations 
of Western Europe, bt the assistance of their 
geographical position and by the renturesome brn\cr\ of 

* QazdUer, voL jv., p, 6 
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their sailors, tooh the lea<l in opening up the trade of the 
East as TTcll as of the West Vo'co da Gama landed m 
Calicut in 119?, and shortly afterward*; the Portuguese 
Empire in the East was founded A fci\ years later, 
Portugal became merged in the greater pov.er of Spain, 
whoso trade monopoly was already being challenged both 
by EngPnd and Holland In the history of England aPo 
this was a time of groat importance a\hcn the feebleness 
of the Lancastnans was replaced by the strong national 
rule of the Tudors, Mhen the seeds of the union of England 
and Scotland were being sown, when a national Church was 
established, and when the foundations of the Bntish Empire 
were laid Holland at the same time was engaged in a 
heroic struggle against the might of Spain, which resulted 
in her gaimng independence from the tyranny of the 
Spaniard 

It was impossible, therefore, for Spam and Portugal to 
ret am the monopoly of the Eastern trade, and their i>owcr 
soon began to decline The Protestant nations of 
England and Holland, though for some time on xhe 
friendly terras in Europe, soon found that their 
interests clashed in the East, and throughout the panics, 
seventeenth century their traders competed for 
the advantage The position of the mdl^^dual trader was 
most perilous , whatever might be the state of international 
pobtics m Europe, there was no quarter given on the high 
seas The pursmt of trade had to be backed up by armed 
force, and ^^ctory rested with the strong It was for this 
reason that Chartered Compames came mto existence 
About the same time that the Dutch founded an East India 
Company, Queen Ehzabeth granted to certain London 
merchants a charter for trading purposes m the East Indies, 
which has been likened to a licence for pnvate war The 
relations between the Crown and the Company were left 
vague, as the State did not wish to be implicated in open 
warfare with a nation with whom very possibly she might 
be on friendly terms m Europe In return for these pnvi- 
leges, which amounted to a trade monopoly so far as 
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England was concerned, llin Ea*-( Jjidia Coinjmnv paid to 
llic Crown from tuna to tiino a aliaro of iln jirofit'' 

The Comjnuiy ilnis found it casv to rai*-! larga Mitm of 
inonc} to pursue its coinnuTdal po!i(> in the and jn 
Their indirect manner huilt up b} degrees tlmf con- 

iie\ciop nection between Great Britain and India whieli at 
a later period became more intimate Tin charter 
granted by Eli/abcth was renewed from time to time b\ 
the Sovereign, and after the llc\olution of 1C?S In Act of 
Parliament Ajiart from this, and from tal'ing a filmrc in 
the profits, the Go\ernimnt of Great Britain took no 
responsibility in the affairs of the Com])ain At fir-t the 
control was plated in a (toternor and Council, and at a 
later date the Courts of Proprietors and Directors s\(r< 
constituted The cpialificaf ion for the former was the 
possession of £D00 stock and upwards, and for the latttr 
£2000 stock was necessary. The Directors were clotted 
annually by the Proprietors The relations between the 
two Courts were somewhat ill-dcfincd, but apparenth the 
Propnetors could o\crnilc the decisions of the Directors 
Besides the trade monopoU, the Companj had under their 
charter the right “ to acquire territory, fortify their stations, 
defend their property by armed force, com monc} and 
administer justice within their own settlements ’’ Though 
the Dutch and the Portuguese soon went bejond the mere 
pursuit of trade and began to seize territory ns opportunity 
offered, the English at firfet sought trading facilities rather 
than territorial possessions and were thus content with a 
few trading stations The first of these was at Surat, where 
certain concessions were granted by the Emperor Jchangir 
In 1616, the Company opened a factory at Jlnsulipatam, 
and in 1640 Fort St George was built at Slndras on land 
bought from an Indian ruler A factory was also built on 
the Hugh, which in 1690 was moved to Calcutta , and in 
1662 the Portuguese handed over Bombay to Charles II , 
who granted it a few years Inter to the Company “ in free 
and common socage as of the Manor of East Greenwich, on 
payment of the annual rent of £10 ” 
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At the beginning of tlic cighlconth contur) India \sns in 
a state of confusion Anrangrcb, the last of the great 
Moguls, died m the }car 1707, but e%on before that 
time the I\Inhammadan Empire had shonn signs riic 
of decay The Mahratta powers, the Muham- 
madan princes, and the Hindu rulers wore cagorh 
competing for those territories winch had once imiia 
been included under the rule of the Great Mogul 
The security of British trade therefore was in danger, and 
it became impossible for the Company to cease from inter- 
ference in Indian politics The Dutch, mainly owing to 
their misfortunes at home, had declined in power and had 
retired to the East Indies, where their rule still pre^alls. 
In the meantime, another European power had entered the 
bsts It was in IGGI, during the long reign of Louis XIV , 
that the French East India Company was founded under 
the fostering care of Colbert, but by the futility and folly 
of his European wars, by the persecution of the Huguenots, 
the most industrious of his subjects, and by the over- 
centrahzation of his government, Loms sowed the seeds of 
future trouble and also checked the progress of French 
enterprise in the East It was not until the eighteenth 
century was well advanced and Louis himself was dead 
that the fortunes of France in the East began to improve 
In 1715, Mauritius was captured, and became the head- 
quarters of the French fleet in Eastern waters , and Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore became starting-points for fresh 
adventures on the mainland The arrival of Dupleix as 
Governor of Pondicherry in 174.1 proved a turning-point in 
Indian history He reahzcd to the full the possibilities that 
awaited the successful European power in India It was 
his pohey to take part in the rivalries between the native 
prmces, and to disciphne Indian troops after the European 
fashion His success was immediate , and France became 
for a time the dominating power m Southern India The 
brilhant generalship of Chve, however, the heart-rendmg 
neglect shown by the French Government at home, and, 
above all, Bntish control of the sea, proved fatal to the 
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ambitions of Dupleix , and both m Bengal and Southern 
India the East India Company found itself forced to accept 
responsibdities far beyond wbat bad ever been anticipated 
In 1765, Cbve accepted m the name of the Company the 
Diwam of Bengal, Bibar, and Onssa from the Emperor at 
Delhi, and with that memorable event the first penod may 
be said to end 

(2) 1765-1858 Double Government 

In 1773, when Lord North’s ministry was in power, the 
eyes of England were turned to India, where an altogether 
novel position had arisen A tradmg company had been 
forced by pecuhar circumstances to take part m Indian 
pohtics and to assume responsibihties of government over 
rmlhons of people. Pubhc opmion m England was largely 
mistaken as to the real state of afEaus m India It was 
true that some servants of the Company were amassmg for 
themselves gigantic fortunes, but at the same time the 
finances of the Company were at a very low ebb Its 
debts were large , the need of mamtaimng a standing army 
was imperative , its arms were not always successful, Hyder 
Ah havmg just won a signal victory over the Company’s 
troops m the south , and famme had reduced the provmce 
of Bengal to abject poverty Yet all the tune large divi- 
dends were bemg paid, and the holders of stock were 
clamourmg for more Moreover, stones of oppression were 
constantly being brought from the East Many thought that 
the only solution of the difficulty was that the British Parha- 
ment should take a more active share m the management 
of the Company’s property, and that the pohtical powers of 
the Company should be defined as clearly as possible 
To meet these difficulties the Regulatmg Act was passed 
The immediate and more pressing financial difficulties of 
the Company were reheved, and regulations were 
A^ 773 *' prevent the payment of excessive divi- 

dends But Lord North’s Government dealt with 
matters far more important than the mumnent bankruptcy 
of the East India Company, and took mto consideration the 
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whole question of Coinpanv rule in Imlia At lionio Iho 
constitution of the Courts of Directors nnd rropnetors wns 
changed The Directors’ tcinire of ofhcc was increased 
from one to four years, and tlic right of ^otlng in tlie 
Court of Proprietors wns restricted to those wdio had held 
stock amounting to £1000 for at least twelve months In 
India the responsibility to make rules, alliances, nnd regula- 
tions for the good order and civil government wns handed 
over to the Governor-General of Bengal assisted by’ three 
coimcillors, who wns also given supervisory powers over the 
Governments of Madras nnd Bombay’ The njipomtmcnt 
of "Warren Hastings, the fir‘'t Governor-General, nnd of his 
councillors was included in the Act, but after a period of 
five years the Indian patronage wns to return to the 
directors The Act also jirov’idcd for the constitution of a 
Supreme Court at Calcutta Sir Elijah Impey was the first 
Chief Justice, who was assisted by tlirec judges 
The passing of the Regulating Act was the first event of 
importance m this second period which saw a system of 
” Double Government ” established in India, in 
which the responsibihties were shared by the Crown 
and the Company "NVithin a few years it became 
obv’ious that affairs in India were still by no means satis- 
factory Hastings’ rule, winch had lasted for ten years, 
had been full of difficulties Hyder Ah in the south, and 
the Mahrattas in the west, had been in aUiance with the 
French, and it w’as only w’lth the greatest danger and at 
serious expense that Hastings had been able to maintain 
the British position in India Moreover, there had been 
violent quarrels between the Governor-General and certain 
members of his Council as well as between the Executive 
and the Supreme Court , and there were still stories of 
oppression towards the peoples of India The Coahtion 
Ministry of Fox and North was then in office, and the 
former decided to deal with the situation in India In 
1783, he mtroduced his East India Bill m the House of 
Commons The solution of the difficulty appeared to him 
to he m the extension of the power of Parhament over the 
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Government of India For this purpose Bcvcn Commis- 
sioners, named in the Bill, were to be appointed, who should 
control the management of Indian affairs I’he regulation 
of commerce was to be entrusted to nine directors apjiointcd 
by Parhament from amongst the largest jiropnetors 
Wilham Pitt led the opposition to the Bill, the chief danger 
of w'hich consisted in the transference of the Indian 
patronage from the directors to the King’s ministers 
George III. and his friends had already used the English 
patronage to organize a party in Parliament, which was 
bound to them by tics of gratitude Many \icwcd with 
alarm the possibility of the Indian patronage being used 
for similar purposes The Bill was c\cntuall\ thrown out 
by the House of Lords, and Fox and Nortli were called 
upon to resign 

When Pitt came into power after the oicrtJirow of the 
Coalition he found it necessary to frame a Bill for the better 
ritt’s government of India He was careful not to 
India Act repeat the mistakes of Fo.x, and left the patronage 
and all matters connected with trade in the hands 
of the directors On the main principles, liowcver, liis 
pohey was similar to that of Fox The guiding liand in 
future was to be the British Parliament rather’ than the 
Company A Board of Control consisting of six comims- 
sioners was appointed under the Act Their duties were 
“ to superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, 
and concerns which in any wuse relate to the Civil and 
Military Government or revenues of the Bntish territorial 
possessions in the East Indies ” The Chancellor of the 
Excheipuer and one of the Secretaries of State had seats on 
the Board, but the next senior member became known as 
the President of the Board of Control, Hjs position wns 
one of great importance, and somewhat sinnlar to that now 
held by the Secretary of State for India The Court of 
Proprietors had refused to sanction the recall of Hastings, 
though it had been demanded both by the Directors and 
by the House of Commons Their powers, therefore, were 
reduced, and their Court was made subordinate to that of 
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the Dircclor*:, ■whose decisions thej liad licnccfortli no power 
to alter Pilt s Act, except for a few aUcralions, remained 
in force until the a car 1858 

In 1793, when the time armed to renew the old charter, 
Dundas, Pitt’s most intimate friend, was President of the 
Board of Control I^Iuch detail work was done, 
and in that year the Covenanted Cnil Service was 
constituted In 1813, more important questions 
demanded solution JIuch had happened in India Vast 
additions had been made to the territory administered by 
the Company, owing to the successful campaigns of Lord 
Wcllcslc) , and it was felt that a trade monopoly was 
unsuitable at a time when other merchants were demanding 
a share in the profitable trade of the East The Company 
fought hard to retain its commercial privileges The 
majority of experienced Indian administrators, including 
Warren Hastings himself who had long since retired, dealt 
with the gravity of the situation which might arise from 
unrestricted trading There had been much difficulty in 
the past, they pointed out, in supcmsing even the relations 
betw'ccn the Compan's’s 6or\nnts and the Indians In the 
end a comproimsc was effected The Company lost its 
commercial privileges, but was allowed to retain its mono- 
poly of the tea trade and of that with China , and a system 
of licences was made to safeguard the Indians against the 
■wnles of irresponsible English adventurers The patronage 
of the Company and its political privileges w'ere preserved, 
except that the appointment of the chief officers was made 
subject to the approval of the Crown 

At the renewal of the charter in 1833, the Company lost 
its monopoly of the China and the tea trades, which had 
been preserved on the previous occasion Though it had 
thus lost its commercial pri-vileges, the Company still re- 
tained its pobtical responsibibties The wording of the 
1853 charter, however, showed clearly that the days of 
Company rule were numbered in that no fixed time 
for its duration was mentioned At this time the 
nght of patronage was 'withdra'wn from the directors 
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/ind was exercised under rules frninrd by the Hoard of 
Control 

(3) 1858, India under the Crown, 

The system of Double Government came to an end in 
1858, when the Government of India vns transferred from 
the Company to the Crown Tlic Board of Control was 
replaced by a Secretary of State assisted bj a Council, in 
Avhom was vested the patronage of the more important 
posts The Buies and Kegulations for llic conduct of the 
Cml Serv'icc, as passed m 1853, were continued until 1861, 
w’hen the Civil Service Act was passed A list of appoint- 
ments, reserved for members of the Covenanted Sen ice, 
was drawn up, though in evccptionnl cases men from outside 
the seriuce could be appointed subject to the ap]iro\al of 
the Secretary of State m Council The Indian Goiernmcnt 
was left very largely as it w as 

In the interval hetw'ccn 1858 and 1917 very few Acts of 
first-rate importance were passed bv the British Parlia- 
ment with reference to India Power lias been 
given to mcrease the size of the Governor-General’s 
Council , new produces ha\ c been formed and 
existmg boundaries have been modified , and the 
regulations for the Ci\ul Service have, from time to time, 
been altered The Indian Councils Act of 1861 put the 
legislature on a new basis, and restored to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay the right of legislation, subject to 
certam reservations , and arrangements were made for a 
Legislative Council in Bengal, the North-Western or United 
Provinces, and the Punjab Further developments were 
made in the Indian legislatures under the Act of 1892 In 
1861 the judicature was put on a less complicated basis by 
the High Courts Act, when the Crown and Company Courts 
were abohshed, and High Courts were estabbshed at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909 was introduced in the 
House of Lords by Lord Morley, during the term of office 
of Lord Mmto, and was passed by Parbament The 
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changes \\hicli were then made \\crc considered b} Bomc 
at the time to be of a rc\ olulionary cliaractor but, Ihougli 
they mark an important ad\nnce, tlicy did not 
embody an} now polic} Lord I\Iorley himself e\- coMnciia 
pressly repudiated the idea that the measures 
were in any sense a step towards parliamentary 
government The new’ reforms were based on the funda- 
mental pnnciplc that the o\ccuti\e go\ernmcnt should 
retain the final doeision on all questions, although some 
degree of popular control o\cr legislation was established 
in the pro\nnces by providing small iion-ofTicial majorities 
in the Legislative Councils The main object of the Mode} - 
Jlinto reforms was to associate the people to n greater 
extent wnth the actions of Go\crnmcnt With this end in 
^^cw, the system of Council Government was extended b} 
the appointment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council , by the enlargement of the Executive Councils in 
Madras and Bombay, where the opportunity was taken of 
appointing an Indian , and by giving authority to con- 
stitute a similar council in any p^o^^nce where there was 
a Lieutenant-Governor, and especially in Bengal The 
Legislative Councils, both Imperial and Pro\nncial, were 
considerably enlarged, and the elective element was in- 
creased The right of discussing questions of pubhc interest 
was also conceded to these Coimcils 
In 1911, His Majesty King George V , accompamed by 
the Queen Empress, visited India for the purpose of holding 
in person an Impenal Durbar at Delhi The 
occasion was imique in the history of India, it Durbar of 
bemg the first time that an Engbsh sovereign has 
landed on Indian soil The visit proved the deep loyalty 
of the people of India, which His Majesty’s message of hope 
for the future did much to confirm The Durbar had a 
further significance in that the King-Emperor made pro- 
clamations of great importance. The capital of India, 
which had been for many years at Calcutta, was to be 
removed to Delhi, a city of many historic memones , and 
a rearrangement of the Bengal provmces was also adopted 
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In the following year, a Bill Asns introduced in Parlmnicnt 
by which some of llicsc change? ?\crc put into effect 

In the years i in mod lately preceding llic unr, Ixird 
Hardinge, while retaining the old H)htcm of go\crimiciit, 
Indians In another, niid more direct., to n«sociatc 

Uicpbiic the people ?\ith Government by the incluBion of a 
sen CCS greater number of Indians in the public serMCCs 
and in the Secretariats This was undoubtedly a 
move m the nght direction but, thougli the policy of 
Go^e^nmcnt may ]ia\c thereby become more susccjitible 
to Indian mfluenco, this nev departure did not bring Indians 
an)" nearer to a system of responsible goicrnment b) 
enabhng them, through their elected representatnes, to 
detenmne the policy of Government and to control the 
executive 

(4) India and the War the Pronouncement of August 20, 
1917. 

During the great war India made large contnbutious 
both in men and money to the common cause Indian 
troops fought in France and Flanders, in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, m hicsopotamia and East Africa Indian soldiers von 
the Victoria Cross, and Indians received coranussions in the 
Army Indian statesmen sat on the War Council and 
signed the terms of peace at Versailles Great Bntam and 
her albes were fighting against the powers of Central 
Europe for the rights of nations , and it was but natural 
that m those days of crisis and change the future goi eni- 
ment of India should be taken into consideration On 
August 20, 1917, Mr Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India, made the following announcement in the House 
of Commons 

“ The pobey of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are m complete accord, is that of 
the increasmg association of Indians in every branch of the 
admmistration and the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government m India as an mtegral part of 
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the British Empire They hn\c decided ihai substantinl 
steps m this direction should be taken as soon as possible, 
and that it is of the higlicvt importance as a jirclinunar) 
to coii'^idcring what these steps should be that tliere should 
be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
in authority at home and in India Ills i\la]csty’s Go^crn- 
ment ha\e therefore decided, with Ills Majc'^ty’s approAal, 
that I should accept the Yiccro}’s imitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Go^crnmcnt of India, to consider with the Viceroy the 
views of local Governments, and to recci\c with him the 
suggestions of representatne bodies and others 

“ I would add that progress in this pohey can only be 
achieved by successive stages The British Go\ eminent 
and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility 
hes for the welfare and ad\anccmcnt of the Indian 
peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of each 
advance, and they must be guided by the co-opcration 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of 
service will thus be conferred and by the ortent to which 
it IB found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibihty 

“ Ample opportunity wall be afforded for public discus- 
sions of the proposals which wnll be submitted in due course 
to Parhament ” 

At the end of the same year, Jlr Montagu arrived in 
India and, in conjunction with Lord Chelmsford, the Vice- 
roy, drafted a report which was pubhshed in the 
following year The authors of the report con- Montngu- 
Bidered the pronouncement made in the House of Fo'rd'^' 
Commons to be “ the most momentous utterance 
ever made m India’s chequered history It pledges the 
British Government m the clearest terms to the adoption 
of a new pohey towards three hundred rmUions of people 
The pohey, so far as western commumties are concerned, 
IS an old and tried one Enghshmen beheve in responsible 
government as the best form of government that they 
know , and now m response to requests from India they 
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have promised to extend it to India also under the con- 
ditions set forth m the annoiinconient ” 

The publication of the report made a deep impression 
upon public opinion in India Ilitlicrto, discussion had 
been confined very largely fo the modification of the old 
system of government vlicreby nil rcsponsibilit} for the 
management of Indian nflnirs rested with the Yiccroj and 
his Executive Council, except in so far as they were sub- 
ordinate to the Secretary of State and to the British Parlia- 
ment Such modifications nught be, and vcrc, cflectcd by 
rendering the Go^crnment more subject to Indian influence 
and in closer touch wnth Indian aspirations by increasing 
the number of Indians in the pubhc 8 er\ ices, b} the enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils and bj the increase of their 
powers The report, however, went much further and 
expressed ideas which will change the conception of 
government in India Discussion therefore turned on the 
meanmg and purport of the word “ responsibility ” Re- 
sponsible government rests on the acceptance of two con- 
ditions First, that the executive government should, in 
all its actions, bo responsible to the people of the country, 
and that it should only continue m office so long as it 
retains the support of a majority of members in the Legis- 
lative Council Secondly, that the people should exercise 
their powers through the agency of their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Councils 
Responsible government can meet with a largo measure 
of success only in a coimtry where certam conditions prevail 
Requisites ^ place, a large proportion of its citizens 

BpoMibie able, by their education and by thou 

tavern- conditions of bfe, to exercise the pnvilege of 
electing their representatives without partiahty 
or prejudice Responsible government docs not admit 
the dommation of a race or a caste In the second 
place, there must be a number of pubbc-spmted and 
expenenced men who have both the will and the time to 
devote themselves to pubhc duties And thirdly — and this 
18 perhaps the most important of the three conditions — ^the 
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citi 7 cii< of the countr} must, feel a dc\otion to iheir 
Government that they will be willing to lay clo^^n their 
lives on its behalf on the field of battle and that they ^Mll 
render it all the assistance that they can in the maintenance 
of law and order In a countr} in which a large number 
of its citi7ons are either incapable or un^s•llbng to show that 
devotion, responsible government cannot flounsh 

The authors of the report were in agreement wnth the 
pronouncement made in the House of Commons that, 
though the time had not yet come when a full 
measure of responsible government eould be Dc%cloi>- 
granted to India, the time was already ripe for nopon- 
formulating a progressne pobey by which the 
ideal could be reached b}* successive stages. They 
were of the opinion that it was in the provincial Go\ern- 
ments that the earliest steps could best be tahen in 
the direction of responsible government In certain sub- 
jects to be called transferred subjects, control therefore 
should be vested in Jbmsters who should bo responsible for 
their actions to the Legislative Councils The transferred 
subjects would be ordinanly those which afford most oppor- 
tunity for local knowledge and social service, those in which 
Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interested, 
those which stand in most need of development In order 
to render this departure possible, the authors of the report 
advised that the provinces should be given the largest 
measure of independence by the Government of India, and 
that in the transferred subjects Parbament should be pre- 
pared to forego the exercise of its powers of control The 
Government of India, on the other hand, should remain 
responsible to Parbament m the exercise of its powers for 
the mamtenance of peace, order, and good government 
In the meantime, the Legislative Council of the Government 
of India should be enlarged and made more representative, 
and its opportunities of influencing Government should be 
increased 

In the cold weather of 1918-19 two Committees, presided 
over by Lord Southborough, sat in India, one to suggest 
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means whereby llie /nirulu'ie roiihl I)e ev(/n'b'l, fhe other 
to suggest winch sub 3 r<tH nhouhl be t rati‘-f< rr( d to thf 
control of Ministers responsible to tin’ Jngn'hitnf roiififiI«, 
which subjects should be re^er^fd to the control of thr 
Provincial Evemtivc CounnH, nnd wlinh siibjeets should 
remain under the control of the (jo\cnim'nl of India 
In the jear IDIO, a Bill was drawn up and introdiiecd 
m the House of Commons bj Mr Montagu, the P''(rctnt) 
The lie Slate for India The Bill was i.ell reeei\fd b} 
formiAct nil parlies It was then rcfirrcd to a Com* 

miltco of both Houses of Parliament presided oitr 
by Lord Selbornc The Commit tec tool; rvidcnce, manj 
important oflicials and jnibhc men having travelled from 
India for the purpose of assisting the Committee with 
their opinions The Committee considered that the Bill 
interpreted the jirouounccmcnt of August 20, 1D17, with 
scrupulous accuracj, but suggested that certain changes 
should be made for the improvement of the scheme The 
Corarmttcc desired to emphasize two principles of the 
utmost importance In the first place, it asserted that 
except m so far as he is released from responsibility by the 
changes made under the Bill, the Gov crnor-Gcncrnl-in- 
Coimcil should remain in undisturbed rcsponsibilitv to 
Parbament la the second place, the Comnuttcc made 
certain suggestions whereby, m the transferred subjects, 
the responsibility of the Ministers nnd of the Legislative 
Councils should be made perfectly clear " From the 
beginmng,” the Coraraitlec reported, "the people must be 
given an opportunity, and all political wusdom points to its 
being a generous opportunity, of learning the actual busmess 
of government and of showing, b} their conduct of it, to 
some future Parbament that the time has come for further 
extensions of power ” In regard to the future, the Com- 
mittee laid it down that “ Parliament, advused by His 
Majesty’s Government and by the Government of India, 
must be the judge of the time and measure of each advance, 
and be gmded by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportumties of sorvico arc conferred and by 
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the exfent (o which il^ is found that ronfidenre can he 
rcpo'^cd in ilioir senco of rc^ponsibihl y ” At the end of 
tlic jear the Bill ^\as pa'^sed by the ]ron‘'C of Commons , 
and, a short time later, bj* the House of Lords, Lord Sinha, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, being in cliargc 

In giving his coii'^ent to the Bill, Ills Itlajest} the Kiiig- 
Einpcror took the opportunity of issuing the folloMing 
proclamation to his sub]ccts in India and of show- TiicKinc- 
ing ^ ct again his interest and s} mpathy for their 
advancement 

“Another epoch has been reached to-day in the annals 
of India I have gi\cn Hy Bojal Assent to an Act "ft Inch 
will take its place among tlie great histone measures 
passed by the Parliament of this Realm for the better 
government of India and the greater contentment of her 
people Tlic Acts of 1773 and 1781 were designed to estab- 
lish a reg;ular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company The Act of 1833 
opened the door for Indians to public office and employment 
The Act of 1858 transferred the administration from the 
Company to the Crown, and laid the foundations of the 
public life which exists in India to-day The Act of 1861 
sow'cd the seed of representative institutions, and the seed 
was qiuckened into hfc by the Act of 1909 Tlie Act wdnch 
has now become law entrusts elected representatives of the 
people wnth a definite sliare m the government and points 
the way to full responsible government hereafter If, as 
I confidently hope, the pohey w'hich this Act inaugurates 
should achieve its purpose, the results wnll be momentous 
in the story of human progress , and it is timely and fitting 
that I should invite you to-day to consider the past and 
to join me in My hopes of the future 

“ Ever since the welfare of India was confided to Us, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by Oux Royal House and 
Line In 1858 Queen Victoria, of revered memory, solemnly 
declared Herself bound to Her Indian subjects by the same 
obbgations of duty as to all Her other subjects , and She 
assured to them rebgious freedom, and the equal and 
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impartial protection of the Law In His message to the 
Indian people in 1903, My dear Father, Eling Edward VII , 
announced His determination to maintain unimpaired the 
same principles of humane and eqmtable admimstration 
Agam, in His Proclamation of 1908, he renewed the assur- 
ances which had been given 60 years before, and surveyed 
the progress which they had inspired On My Accession 
to the Throne in 1910, I sent a message to the Prmces and 
peoples of India, acknowledgmg their loyalty and their 
homage, and promismg that the prosperity and happiness 
of India should always be to Me of the highest mterest 
and concern In the followung year I visited India with 
the Queen-Empress and testified My sympathy for her 
people and My desire for their well-being 

“ While these are the sentiments of affection and devotion 
by which I and My predecessors have been animated, the 
Parhament and the people of this Kealm and My officers 
m India have been equally zealous for the moral advance- 
ment of India We have endeavoured to give to her 
people the many blessmgs which Providence has bestowed 
upon ourselves But there is one gift which yet remams, 
and ivithout which the progress of a country cannot be 
consummated — the ng ht IiPr .ppnplp f,n Aimpf, n-ffmrft 
andjflifigiiard-her-inteFosts The defence of India against 
foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pnde The control of her domestic concerns is a burden 
which India may legitimately aspire to take upon her own 
shoulders The burden is too heavy to be borne m full 
until time and experience have brought the necessary 
strength , but opportumty will now be given for expenence 
to grow and for responsibihty to mcrease with the capacity 
for its fulfilment 

“ I have watched with imderstandmg and sympathy the 
growing desire of My Indian people for representative 
institutions Starting from small beginnings, this ambition 
has steadily strengthened its hold upon the mteUigence 
of the country It has pursued its course along constitu- 
tional channels with sincerity and courage It has survived 
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the discredit. v,hich at. times and in places la^^lcss men 
sought to cast upon it hv acts o{ violence comnutted under 
the guise of patriotism It has been stirred to more ^^go^ous 
life hy the ideals for ^v]nch the British Commonwealth 
fought in the Great War, and it claims support in tlic part 
winch India has taken in our common struggles, anxieties 
and victories In truth, the desire after political responsi- 
liilitv has its source at the root of the British connection 
with India It has s))rung incMtably from the deeper 
and wider studies of human thought and history which 
that connection has opened to the Indian jioopic Without 
it the work of the British in India would ha\c been in- 
complete It was therefore with a wnsc judgment that the 
beginnings of represent at n c institutions were laid many 
3'cars ago Their scope has been extended stage by stage 
until there now lies before us a definite step on the road 
to responsible go\ eminent 

“ With the same sympathv and wath redoubled interest I 
shall watch the progress along this road The path will 
not be easy, and in the march towards the goal there will 
be need of perseverance and of mutual forbearance 
between all sections and races of My people in India I 
am confident that those high qualities will be forthcoming 
I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret wasely the 
washes of those whom they represent, and not to forget the 
interests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise I rely on the leaders of the people, the Mmisters 
of the future, to face responsibility and endure misrepresen- 
tation, to sacrifice much for the common interest of the 
State, remembering that true patriotism transcends party 
and commimal boundaries , and while retaimng the con- 
fidence of the legislatures to co-operate with My officers for 
the common good in sinking imessential dificrences and 
in mamtaimng the essential standards of a just and 
generous government Equally do I rely upon My officers 
to respect their new colleagues and to work with them in 
harmony and kmdhness , to assist the people and their 
representatives in an orderly advance ‘towards free mstitu- 
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tions , and to find m tliese new tasks a fresk opportmuty 
to fulfil, as m tke past, their highest purpose of faithful 
service to My people 

“ It is My earnest desire at this tiroe that, so far as possihle, 
any trace of bitterness between My people and those who 
are responsible for My government should be obhterated. 
Let those who, in their eagerness for pohtical progress, have 
broken the law in the past respect it m the future Let it 
become possible for those who are charged with the main- 
tenance of peaceful and orderly government to forget the 
extravagances which they have had to curb A new era 
IS opemng Let it begm with a common determination 
among My people and My officers to work together for a 
common purpose I therefore direct My Viceroy to exercise, 
m My name and on My behalf. My Koyal clemency to 
pohtical offenders, in the fullest measure which in his 
judgment is compatible with the pubhc safety I desue 
him to extend it, on this condition, to persons who, for. 
offences against the State or imder any special or emergency 
legislation, are suffermg imprisonment or restnctions upon 
their hberty I trust that this lemency will be justified 
by the future conduct of those whom it benefits, and that 
all My subjects wiU so demean themselves as to render it 
unnecessary to enforce the laws for such offences hereafter 

“ Simultaneously with the new constitution m Bntish 
India, I have gladly assented to the estabhshment of a 
Chamber of Pnnces I trust that its counsels may be frmt- 
ful of lastmg good to the Pnnces and States themselves, 
may advance the interests which are common to their 
temtones and to Bntish India, and may be to the advantage 
of the Empire as a whole I take the occasion agam to 
assure the Pnnces of India of My determmation ever to 
mamtam ummpaired their pnvdeges, nghts and digmties 

“It IS My intention to send My dear son, the Prmce of 
Wales, to India next winter to maugurate on My behalf the 
new Chamber of Pnnces and the new constitution m Bntish 
India May he find mutual goodwill and confidence 
prevaihng among those on whom wiU rest the future service 
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of the country, so tlmt buccc‘'S mii) c^o^\n tlicir labours 
and progressne cnbglitcnmcnt. attend t.hcir adnnnist.ration. 
Vnd witli all Mv people I pra's to Almighty God that by 
Ills \\isdom and under ]Iis guidance India may be led to 
greater prosperity and contentment, and may grow to the 
fullness of political freedom ” 

GEOKGE, R I 
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THE SECRLTAHY OF STATE 1 OR IXDI \ AXI) 

HIS COU^CIL 

“In England there arc no two partus about Iiulia It n the 
desire of all parties tliat the Government of this <h ji^ndi nev ihould 
be conducted with insiglit and svmpathv, and that our piiiding ^tnrH 
should be merc^ and jiistiee ” I.01.D Cl 1.20s 

“ Parbanient maj somttimcs be a sltojij guardian of Indirn 
interests , but the feeling that it ma^ call him at aii\ time to account 
ccrtainl} leads the Seorctarj of State and his Council to cxcrcifo 
with some straitness both the specific powers with which tht^ arc 
particularly invested and also the general power of suptnntcndencc 
which the Gov’cmmont of India Act gives them ” 

jMostagu Chj uisi 01 n Rrroi t 

In tlie foregoing pages it lias been seen that Pitt’s Act of 
1784 estabbsbed a dual authority, whereby the controlling 
power over the Government of India was shared 
of*r)Sc^ between the Court of Directors representing the 
th^Board Company and the Board of Control representing 
Parhament The Board originall} consisted of six 
members, but in the course of time the number 
was reduced , and after 1841 the President became the 
only member The balance of power was in the hands 
of the Board, whose responsibihties were increased as time 
went on On each occasion that the charter was renewed, 
the controllmg power of Parhament, acting through the 
agency of the Board, was increased The Directors could 
not send a despatch to India without first submitting it to 
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tlic Board , and the Board could insist on a desjiatch being 
prepared by the Directors on any subject it pleased 

In 1858, ^\hen the Crorvn assumed the sole responsibility 
for the government of India, the office of the President of 
the Board of Control was replaced by that of a 
fifth Secretary of State The porsers of the 
Secrctar} of State rvcrc \cry great and ma} bo sccrcUrj 
described roughly ns follows He inherited gencr- 
ally all the powers and duties which were formerl} vested 
either in the Board of Control, or in the Company, the 
Directors and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
go^o^nraont and resources of India He directed all the 
bu'^iness relating to the Go\crnnient of India which was 
transacted in the United Kingdom The home charges 
(which amounted to one-fifth of the total expenditure of 
India) on account of militar} equipment, stores, pensions, 
leave allowances and the like were under his control He 
was the constitutional ad\uscr of the Crown in all matters 
relating to India His Majest} acted on his advice in 
making the appointments which were reserved to the 
Crown, except that of the Viceroy who was recommended 
,by the Prime Minister The powers of the Secretary of 
State over the Go\ ernment of India w'ere also considerable 
That Government was required to pay due obedience to 
all such orders as it nught receive from the Secretary of 
State All projects for legislation, whether m the Indian 
or provmcial legislatures, had first to be approved by the 
Secretary of State , and all changes m taxation had first 
to be laid before him Indeed, all changes mvohnng a 
departure in general pobey or increased expenditure and 
even much of the detailed work of administration had to 
receive his sanction 

Though these powers were very great, it must not be 
assumed that the Secretary of State was an autocratic 
despot, issumg edicts and instructions for the govern- 
ment of milhons of people whom he had never seen and 
of whose ways of hfe he could have had httle knowledge 
He was responsible to Parhament not only for aU his 
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lo Parlinincnl hcforo a non-offinal of am race could be 
ap])ointcd 

In matters of finance albO the controlling jiowcrs of 
Parliament hn^ e been somew hat limit eel Before t he recent 
reforms, the position of the Sccrctar)' of State for India 
diflcrcd from that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Tlic salaries of the latter and of his csf ablishmcnt are a 
charge on the Home Goi eminent, and are therefore in- 
cluded in the estimates placed before the House of Commons 
c^ery year AVhen these items arc under discussion, there 
can be a debate on the general policy of the Colonial 
Secretary or on any details connected 111111 his iiork , and 
alterations 111 his estimates can be made by the House of 
Commons This used not to be the case iiith the Secrctarj 
of State for India, iiliosc salary and establishment used to 
be a charge on the Indian, and not on the Home, Exchequer 
The revenues and expenditure of India arc not controlled 
by Parliament, except that no increase in the pubbe debt 
and no expenditure to meet the expenses of military opera- 
tions bejond the frontier may be made without the 
consent of Parliament A financial statement, commonly 
known as the Indian budget, and audited by an indepen- 
dent auditor, show mg the revenue and expenditure of the 
past year, and a detailed report of the moral and material 
progress of British India, have been subnutted to Parba- 
ment every year, but these statements haie only been 
followed by a formal resolution setting forth the actual 
revenue and expenditure of India 

The interest of Parhament in Indian affairs has been 
somewhat interimttent In recent years the House of 
Lords has taken a keener interest in Indian affairs than the 
House of Commons This is probably due to the inclusion 
in the House of Lords of many ex-Viccroys and Governors 
and of men possessed of considerable Indian experience 
In some respects this practice of inaction has been of 
benefit to India Constant interference by Parhament m 
the complex afiairs of Indian government might have had 
evd results and, m particular, might have brought the 
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Urilibh JCmpiro TIio I’jirhninpnlary Coinmillcc added 
tint before the i)olic} of Iln Ma]es<.}’s Go\ernmcnt 
can be falfdled, the electorate must grow and prac- 
tical experience in the conduct of public aflnirs must 
be enlarged The problem, winch was to find a half-way 
house between the Rupremac}* of rarhament and the 
supremacy of the Indian Icgnlntures, was therefore one of 
peculiar difliculty Unlc'^s, on the one hand the authority 
of Parliament and of the Secretary of State were relaxed, 
representatu c and responsible lubtitutions could not grow 
apace , for it is only by being in a position to make mis- 
takes and by suffering from their consequences that the 
necessary experience and the true feeling of responsibility 
can be gamed On the other hand, a premature relaxation 
of Parliamentary control, exercised as it is in the mam 
through the Secretary of State, before the new popular 
and responsible institutions in India have grown accustomed 
to their new' functions and duties, might easily result in an 
unhealthy dominance of the executixc Be the exccutne 
Enghsh or Indian, it must be responsible for its actions to 
a popular assembly Lord Chelmsford and ]Mr Montagu 
proposed ns a general principle that the Indian executives 
should be responsible in certain matters to the British 
Parliament and in others to the new^ Indian legislatures 
Parhament was therefore faced ^vlth the twofold task of 
maintaining, indeed emphasizing, its responsibility for the 
proper government of India and, at the same time, 
of relaxing its control m certain matters The 
Pathamentary Committee therefore felt it to be of ^^Pwiia- 
the utmost importance that Parhament should tho dc^c- 
make it qmte plain that the responsibility for the the™ndian 
successive stages of the development of self- 
government m India rested on itself alone, and 
that it could not share this responsibihty with, 
much less delegate it to, the newly elected legislatures of 
India In order to assist Parhament in this respect, the 
Committee suggested that withm, but not before, the lapse 
of ten years there should be a commission of mqmry to 
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plngcs to full roppori’^ililc go\ eminent it is cssontinl that 
the Indian pnhlic plioiild have ample facilities for the study 
of political problems It is for this reason, among others, 
that the stud^ of political science is ineludcd in the nnner- 
sity curricula and that some hnou ledge of British adminis- 
tration in India is made obligatory for students The 
Go\ eminent of India has rcccnth made an ad\ancc in this 
matter A Publicity Bureau has been established Mith an 
officer in charge, one of uhosc duties is to prepare an aninial 
report on the progress of India This report tabes the 
place of the i\Toral and j\Intcrinl Progre'^s report of olden 
days, and is presented to Parliament 

Having emphasircd the responsibility of Parliament 
towards India, the Parliamentary Committee then pro- 
ceeded to relax its control in certain directions 
Its desire was that in the transferred subjects the 
rcsponsibibty of the ministers, the Icgislatn c o^rnriin"" 
authorities and the electors should be clearly fixed JJn'Jro)' 

It mil be for the electors to select suitable repre- 
sentatives in the so\oral provincial Logislatnc 
Councils, to V horn the ^Iinistors mil be responsible for their 
actions If they select unsuitable representatives, then the 
blame will be on them if things go nrong The remedy 
will be to select more suitable representatives at the next 
eleetion The Parliamentary Committee therefore laid it 
dovn that over transferred subjects the control of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State should 
be restricted mthin the narrowest possible brmts, which 
have been defined by rules framed under the new Act 
The Committee also proposed some relaxation of control 
over the reserved subjects, and laid down the principle 
that, where the provincial Government and legislature are 
in agreement, their mew should ordinarily be allowed to 
prevail In regard to the duties of the Government of 
India, the Parbamentary Committee considered that the 
creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majonty demanded more scope for exercising its responsi- 
bibty It is therefore in exceptional cases only that the 
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their appointment. In 1019 there i\erc three Inchnns on 
the Council, but the Pnrhanientary Committee thought that 
the appointment of more Indians would be beneficial 
Under the Act of 1919 the term of appointment was reduced 
from seven to five -sears, as the Parliamentary Committee 
thought that by so doing a continuous ^lo^\ of fresh experi- 
ence of India vould be ensured and the Indian members 
would be relie\ed from the nccc'jsity of spending in England 
so long a period ns seven years The Secretary of State 
may constitute committees of the Council, and gcnernll} 
direct the manner in ^\hlch the business of the Secretary 
of State or of the Secretary of State-in-Council shall be 
transacted A member of the Council can only be removed 
from his office b) His j\In]csty on an address of both Houses 
of Parliament 

It is more difiicult to discu-^s the powers of the Council 
and its influence on Indian policy Its powers are confined 
to a few matters such as the appropriation of 
Indian revenues or property, the dismissal of nnddutics 
military and cml officers, and the rules for the council of 
Cml Serviee examination and for the appointment 
of persons in India to that service In these matters a 
majority of the votes of the Coimcil is neecssary In other 
matters the Council acts ns an ad\nsory authority At least 
one meeting of the Council must be lield every month 
In case of diflcrencc of opinion on any question decided 
at a meeting of the Council, any member, who has been pre- 
sent at the meeting, may require that his opinions shall be 
entered in the nunutes of the proeeedings The procedure 
for the sending of orders and communications to India is 
prescribed by the order of the Secretary of State in Coimcil 

Broadly speaking, the powers of the Council of India arc 
limited and are mainly of an adinsory nature Indirectl)% 
however, its influence has been very considerable 
Although men such as Lord Lansdowne, Lord of*thT‘^° 
Northbrook, Lord Ripon, and Lord Curzon have 
been members of a Cabinet subsequent to a period 
of service in India, no Secretary of State for India as yet 
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poncnccd members of liis Council arc aide m some degree 
(o ensure tins continuity of policy And, in the third place, 
in the comparative absence of popular control, it is bene- 
ficial that the Go^crnmcnt of India should be bound to 
explain their actions to a superior authority Eulers \\ho 
are exempted from this salutary practice may soon lapse 
into the unfortunate habit of thinking that, in any nc\\ 
measure, it is only necessary to con^^ncc themselves on its 
merits 

It has already been sho^^u that, at the time of the Reforms 
Act of 1919, Parliament nas willing in some degree to relax 
its control o\cr Indian affairs A clause was also 
inserted in the Act whereby the control of the 
Secretary of State could also be relaxed This is 
done by means of rulcs'aiid regulations drawn up 
under the Act The rules regarding subjects other 
than the transferred subjects must be approved 
by both Houses of Parliament The rules regarding the 
transferred subjects arc to be laid before both Houses of 
Parbamont, and it is open for either House, within the 
space of thirty days, to pray His Majesty that the rules or 
any part of them be annulled 

There is yet another matter of importance to which some 
allusion IB necessary — the question of Indian appointments 
This was the rock on which the Coalition of Fox 
and Horth was wrecked , and Pitt wnsely decided Appoint- 
to leave the Indian patronage in the hands of the 
Company In 1813, the appointment of the Governor-t 
General, the Governors, and the Commander-in-Chief was) 
made subject to the Crown 

At the present day, the patronage of the Secretary of 
State is not great, even in his own office in Whitehall He 
IS assisted there by two under-secretaries, one a govern- 
ment official and the other a member of Parhament It 
18 customary that, if a Secretary of State is a member of the 
House of Lords, the parhamentary imder-secretary should 
be a member of the House of Commons, and vice versa 
At the present day, Jlr hlontagu is a member of the Housg 
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of Commons and Lord JjyLtou is a member of tlic House of 
Lords By tins means tlicrc is a sjioLesman on Indian 
affairs m both Houses of Parliament In 1858, the servants 
of the Board of Control and of the Court of Directors were 
re-engaged by the Secretary of State in his establishment 
known as the India OfRcc Adnussion to the upper-division 
clerkships is now regulated by the same rules and exami- 
nations as those for the Indian and Colonial Civil Services 
The lower-grade posts, known ns second-division clerkships 
and assistant clerkships, arc filled by successful candidates 
m other competitive examinations Witlun the office itself 
all promotions arc settled by the Secretary of State, except 
that of the auditor, who is appointed by the Crown by a 
warrant countersigned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
The Secretary of State has little to do v ith appointments 
and promotions in India The Governor-General is 
appointed by the Crown acting on the advice of the Prime 
Mimster, but the Coraraandcr-m-Chicf, the governors of 
provinces, and members of the Executive Councils are 
appomted by the Crovm acting on the advice of the Secretary 
of State and of the Governor-General The Mimsters who 
are in charge of the transferred subjects in the several 
provinces are selected by the governor or head of the 
province concerned from among the elected members of 
the Legislative Council The rules under which the judges 
of the High Courts ore appointed will bo explained later 
In regard to important posts below that of a member of 
an Executive Council two things should be noted In 1793 
was constituted what was known ns the Cove- 
SdioB nanted or Indian Civil Service, the members of 
Bo^'ico which entered into covenants with the East India 
Company, binding themselves not to receive 
presents or to take part in trade , and for members of this 
service certain posts are reserved by statute. Admission 
to this service was gained by the nomination of the Directors 
until 1863, when the competitive system was mtroduced 
The service was then made open to all Bntish subjects, 
irrespective of race, caste, and rehgion. The regulations 
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in regard to (he age and qualifirations of (lie candidate'?, 
and the subjerts prescribed for (he examination, arc made 
by the Secret ar^ of State in Council, but nii'v altcratioiis 
in tlicm must firh.t be laid before I’nrlinmcnt TJic cx'nmina- 
tmn itself IS conducted bj (he Ci\il Service Commissioners 
The system, on the whole, has worked admirably All 
questions of promotion are left entirely to the Go^crnmcnts 
in India , and bj this means the Civil Service is freed from 
the baneful innucnccs of party politics, and from charges 
of nepotism and fa^ourltIsln 

In past years, howc\cr, (he s}stcm has caused some 
dissatisfaction in one respect The number of Indians in 
the Indian CimI ScrMCC has been, and still is, very small 
The fact that the cx'amination has been hold in London 
has prevented some from entering the service In 1879, 
the Statutory Civil Sofmcc was instituted, which was open 
to Indians of pro\cd merit and ability, who were nonunated 
by the local Governments, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council This new system did not 
prove a success, and in 1887 another arrangement was 
made in accordance with suggestions made by the Public 
Service Commission, presided over by Sir Charles Aitchison, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab Tlie Government 
service was then, and still is, divided into throe divisions — 
the Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Se^^^ce, and the 
Subordinate Service Admission to the Provincial and 
Subordmate Services is in aecordance with rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Provincial Governments , and is 
usually by nomination from candidates possessing the 
neeessary qualifications Members of the Subordinate 
Service are eligible for promotion to tJie Proinncial Service , 
and members of the Pro^^nclal Service are eligible for 
certain “ bsted ” posts which arc ordinanlj’’ reserved for 
members of the Indian Civil Service 

There are certam other services m India, such as the 
Pubhc Works, Posts and Telegraphs, Forests, Education 
and Medical , and m each of these there are similar divisions 
The Imperial Service is ordinarily reermted m England, in 
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some cases by cKammation, and m ot.licrs by nomination by 
the Secretary of State The majority of tlinno appoini ed 
have boon Enropcans, but Indians are eligible ami hn\o 
been appointed 

In 1912, a Public Services Commission was ajipoinled by 
Royal Warrant, under the chairmanship of Lord Islington, 
riiwic recently been Governor of Kew Zealand, 

Services to inquire into the methods of recruitment, the 
SenoC* conditions of service, the working of the cvisling 
systems of division of tlie services mlo Impenal 
and Provincial, and generally to consider the requirements 
of the public services The report of the Commission was 
piibhshed m 1917 The Commission proposed that some 
of the services should be recruited entirely, and others 
partially, m India, and that the Indian clement should be 
largely increased It is now generally recogm7cd that the 
proposals arc inadequate to meet present requirements 
The announcement of August 20, 1 917, spoke of the necessity 
of an increasing association of Indians in c^ cry branch of 
the administration , the Parliamentary Committee empha- 
sized the justice and msdom of this principle , and Parlia- 
ment agreed The Secretar}- of State maj , under the Act 
of 1919, make appointments to the Indian Ci\ il Service of 
persons domiciled in India, in accordance with such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council 
with the concurrence of the majority of \ otes at a meeting 
of the Council of India These rules are not in force until 
they have been laid for thirty days before both Houses of 
Parhament A Pubbe Service Commission has also been 
appointed to supervise tbc recruitment of the pubbe senuccs 
m India 

Provision has been made under the Act of 1919 whereby 
the interests of the Cml Services arc safeguarded Every 

Position Sortucc of the Crown in India 

oi the holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure and may 
Settees dismissed by any authority subordinate to 

that by which he was appointed It is probable 
that, with successive approaches toward?, ^es^ioiisible 
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go\ crnmoiit, llic position of the scrMcos m relation to 
Government will grndnnll} be altered Ilitlicrlo, under the 
Indian s} stein of go^crnmcnt, the inenibers of the services, 
and espccialh tho'^c of the Indian CimI Service, ha\c taken 
a direct and leading part in the formulation of policy , but 
under rcspoii'^iblc go\ eminent that dut} is under the 
control of Ministers who are responsible to the elected 
represent at n cs of the people It is possible also that some 
of the iirofessionnl scrMces will give jilacc to men serving 
111 a non-onicial capacity In countries such as England, 
where responsible go\ eminent flourishes, a leading part in 
public life IS taken b} members of the learned professions, 
teachers, doctors, engineers, and so forth , and it would be 
almost imjiossiblc for India to succeed along the path 
marked out for her if such men were lost to jniblic life by 
being members of professional services 
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THE VICEROY YNT) HIS COUXCIL. 

“ Never let it be forgotten that the Government of India is governed 
not by an mdividual, bnt by a committee No important act can 
be taken •snthout the assent of a majority of that committee ” 

Loed Cuezos 

“ The Viceroy is the leadmg member of the Indian Government, 
bnt he is only one of several members. Lord Mayo used to fight 
bard ofScially for his vieivs, and, as a matter of fact, he got more 
of his otvn way than most Governors General have done Bnt he 
was essentially loyal to his colleagues and upon all pomts on which 
they beat him or on which he once yielded, he forthwith accepted 
the jomt action of the Government as his own.” 

Sib WiLLiAai Htotbe, 

“ The Government of India has supreme and undivided authority, 
subject, of course, to the home Government It is a umtary and 
not a federal Government The local Governments are its agents, 
and they denve their vanous powers from it ’’ 

See T W Hoedebkxss 

By the terms of the Regulating Act the Governor of Bengal 
vas made Governor-General with controlling powers over 
the Governments of Madras and Bombav , and 
Govcrnoi- lus authonty was extended under Pitt’s Act of 
General 1754.^ agam m 1793 1 q 1833, the title of 
Governor-General of India was substituted for that of 
Governor-General of Bengal, bnt it was not until 1854 that 
the Governor-General was reheved of the direct responsi- 
bility for the government of Bengal on the appomtment of 
a Lieutenant-Governor for that provmce From that time 
onwards the Government of India has ceased to be con- 
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iiGoIccl nny jiarticular ])ro\nico ](s licnclqiiarlers 

Goutimicd lo 1)C nt Cnlcutln. (liotif:!! sinrc tlic lime of Lord 
Lawn'iico it liad boon rustoinar\ for tlio Govcrnor-Gcnci;nl 
and fho rlnrf odiccrs of Ins Go%ornmcnl' (o rcsido at .Simla 
during llio annunor montha In 1012, llic capital was 
r('mo\cd from Calcutta to Delhi, which t.oA\n and the sur- 
rounding country i\orc ])laccd under tlie control of a Chief 
rommiacionor In 1S5S, wlien the Government of India -was 
transferred from the Compain lo the Crovn, the Go\crnor- 
Gencral became known ns (he Viccro\ , but. in parlinmen- 
tnr) documents the term Goaornor-Genernl is still uacd 

Onginnlly, (he Go\ ernor-Genernl was njipointed b} (he 
Directors but in 181.3 the appro\al of the Crown became 
necessary To-dav, he is appointed b> t.he Crown, noting 
on the ndMCc of the Prime Minister, and (he term of 
oflice IS for fi\e ■^enrs It. has been bud down that (he 
Go\ ernor-Gcnernl should obev all such orders ns he may 
reoenc from t.lic Secret nr) of Slate Apart from (his 
restriction, his jiowcrs are \ory large lie is the repre- 
sentatne of the Crown in India, the head of the adminis- 
tration, and, until the now reforms, the president of the 
legislature, and in him are placed the prerogntnes of 
mercy and pardon 

Under the Ilcgulating Act the Governor-General was 
assisted by a Council of four members The members of 
the Council were originally selected by the 
Directors, but arc now' appointed b) the Crown, council 
acting on the advice of the Secretary of State, 
and usually hold oflice for a period of five years The si/e 
of the Council has changed from time to time Pitt’s Act 
pro^^ded for a Council of three members, one of w'hom w'as 
the Commander-in-Chief In 1919, the Governor-Generars 
Couned consisted of eight members including the Viceroy 
and the Commander-m-ChiOf, the latter being an extra- 
ordinary member The quahfications then necessary for 
membership are important It was laid down by statute 
that three members should have served the Crown in India 
for ten years or more at the time of their appointment , 
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toiincclcd ^\l(h (lie ndminiblrntion ^\crc discussed by the 
Council “ TIic 8>s(cin iinohcd,” Ha}K n former member 
of Council, “ an amount of elaborate minule A\riting, ■which 
>5001115 now hardl) conccnablc Twenty }cars ago the 
Go^ornor-Cencral and Ins Council used to perform work 
which now would be disposed of by an under-secretary” 
Lord Dalliousie, whose time was engaged in the considcrn- 
tion of mam madors of \nst importance, came to the 
conclusion that the Go\crnor-Genernl could not possibly 
continue to work under such a sjslcm, and the Councils 
Act of ISGl permitted the Governor-General to make such 
rules and regulations as seemed to him necessary for the 
more coincnicnt transaction of business In accordance 
with this clause. Lord Canning assigned to each member 
of his Council the charge of a depart mciit, in the ordinary 
business of w Inch he became t he responsible chief Jlattcrs 
of imjiortance, howc\or, were rcser\cd for discussion at a 
meeting of the Council In his Tyifc of Jjord Mayo, Sir 
‘William Hunter has gnen the following description of the 
way in which the work of the Council is earned out, and 
which still holds good gcncrall} to-day 

“ Koutinc and ordinary matters were disposed of by the 
members of Council within whose department they fell 
Papers of greater importance were sent, with the initiating 
member’s opinion, to the Viceroy, who either concurred in 
or modified it If the Viceroy concurred, the case generally 
ended, and the secretary w’orked up the member’s note into 
a letter or a resolution, to be issued as the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council But in matters of weight 
the Viceroy, even when concurring mth the initiating 
member, often directed the papers to be circulated either 
to the whole Council, or to certain of the members whose 
■\news he might think it expedient to obtain on the question 
In cases in w'hich he did not concur with the imtiating 
member’s "views, the papers were generally circulated to all 
other members, or the Governor-General ordered them to 
be brought up in Council Urgent business was subnutted 
to the Governor-General direct by the secretary of the 
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department under which it fell , and the Viceroy either 
imtiated the order himaelf, or sent the case for initiation 
to the Member of Council at the Head of the Department 
to which it belonged ” 

The Foreign and Pohtical Department supervises such 
foreign relations as come within the scope of the Govern- 
Poreign India , and also the governments of the 

Dep^ Native States in a varying degree ^ “ The maxi- 
mum of sovereignty enjoyed by any of the rulers 
of the Native States is represented by a prince like the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who coins money, taxes his subjects, 
and inflicts pumshment without appeal The mimmum of 
sovereignty is represented by a lord of a few acres in 
Kathiawar, who enjoys immunity from British taxation 
and exercises some shadow of individual authority ” The 
representatives of the Foreign Department in Native States 
are known as Residents or Agents, and are selected usually 
from members of the Indian Civil Service or from mihtary 
officers who are members of the Political Department The 
supervision of such matters connected with the Native 
States as the Chiefs’ Colleges and the Imperial Service 
Troops also rests with this office The Foreign Depart- 
ment also assumes control of the North-West Frontier 


Province, Ajmer-Merwara, and British Baluchistan 
The Home Department supervises the general adrmnis- 
tration of British India in matters afiecting the Indian Civil 
Service, mternal pobtics, jails, pohee, the Civil 
Medical Service, law and justice, and courts In 
Edu^on ^ Member of Council was appomted.to 
supervise the important departments of education, 
samtation, and local self-government 
The Department of Revenue and Agnculture deals very 
largely with questions connected with the land As ivfll 


Eevenue later, a large portion of the Indian revenues 

andAgri- is derived from the land in the shape of land 
revenue or rent, which is paid to the Government. 


It 18 the work of this department to supervise the collection 


1 Rberfc, The Govemmeni of Indta, p 139 
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of tins mono}, and to '=00 that, ilic a'^'^c'^snionts arc made 
on the licst and most equitable ba'^is Ollier imjiortanl 
dutic'^ are to vujierxi'^e the arrangements made b> (he pro- 
Miieial (Io\ernmcnts for famine relief, ami to em mirage (he 
development of snentific agridilture and of forest r\ The 
management of I’lihlic Works also comes under the super- 
Msion of this Department 

In 1833, arrangements were made for the appointment 
of a new jMcmbcr of Council, and in the following )car 
!Mncaulay arrived in India as the first Law Jlcmbcr 
The duties of this official are to assist in the drafting ^cVniicr 
of Bills wliieh arc to be submitted to the Lcgislaln c 
Council and to adMsc the Go\ eminent on all matters con- 
nected with legal afTairs 

In a later chapter it will be seen that man) of the func- 
tions of the Ibnance Member ha\c been transferred to the 
proMncial, municipal, and local authorities, but he 
still keeps the entire management of certain de- j/ember 
partments 111 his own hands Matters connected 
with the defence forces of the Empire, the public debt, the 
mint, customs, tribute from Nati\c States, post office and 
telegraphs and opium arc under the management of the 
central authority 

In }ears past the Goa eminent of India was somewhat 
out of touch Avith the commercial world, and “a barrier 
of imstrust on the one hand and of contempt on „ 
the other hand had arisen between tlie commercial and 
and official circles ” Lord Curzon “ was the first 
Viceroy to make it thoroughly clear to business men that 
he meant to help them, and that he regarded them as an 
integral part of the fabric of the Indian Empire ” The 
Chambers of Commerce in the different business centres 
have afforded some means by which the Government can 
find out the views of business people on matters connected 
with the trade of the country, but Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment went further by the institution of a new Department 
of Commerce and Industry,^ to the Head of which a seat 

’ There are now separate Departments of Commerce and Industry 
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on Uie Evociilivc Connnl \\aH gi\< n Jim diiliin arc mam- 
fold The siipervimon of all uidimlrial projeoN m India, 
tlic collection and dihtnbulton of loninurfinl intdligenif, 
the innnagcincnL of tin* jiont oflnc and t'di grajdm, (imtonm, 
ports and inerchanl. itlnjiping, mining and faftorKS art all 
coinimllcd to his rhargi* Tin* imitrol of tin* rnlU^a^H and 
the dc\cloj)incnt of a radwa) poluj was at tin munf lina 
handed over to a IIallwa^ Hoard, consist mg of three meiii- 
berfl, who arc rc])rcsciiU>d on the \ntro\’>, Conned b} the 
Member for C'omiin'rce and Indiislr) Tin dcjairtnieat m 
also expected to regulate the trade of tin fount r\, and to 
interfere, when necessary, m the interfsts of health and 
huinanil} The inspection of labour and fai tones va^ 
formcrl) fioinewhat alacC, and conserpiMith a Hill was 
passed 1)} the Imperial Conned insisting upon the limitation 
of the hours of work, a more eflieient inspection of factoncs, 
and proMsions jircNenting womrn and \onng ehildr* n doing 
certain kinds of work The (onditions of labour in India, 
and csjicciall) the housing of the worling cln«''<s in inilfs 
and factories arc, Iiowcmt, still matters winch cause grave 
concern ^I'his is cspccialh the case in Boinbaj, where 
social improvements have not kept pice with industrial 
dcvclopmcnl 

At the head of each department is the Member, and 
below him arc the secret at), the under and the assistant 
Sccrc- secretaries, and the ordinar) clerical estahlish- 
Oflirhii The subordinate stall arc men per- 

’ manenlly connected with the department Except 
in the Public AVorks Dojiartment the secretaries and the 
under-secret arics arc members of the Indian Civil Service 
The Gov'crnment of India has no special civil service of its 
own, but the services of officers serving under the provincial 
Governments arc borrowed by the Government of India 
The period for holding secretariat appointments under the 
Government of India is usually limited to three jears 

In the previous chapter the relations between Parliament 
and the Secretary of State with the Government of India 
have been analysed It is now necessary to consider the 
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relations bcU\ocn llic Govornincnt. of India and ilic 
provincial Govcrninonls in India The Parlinmcntar} 
CominiKcc wrote that India is not. ripe for a true 
federal system, and Lord Chelmsford and Mr mcntof 
Montagu were even more emphatic in their rcjiort ^ 

A federal const.itution is a compromise whereby a 
number of States agree to unite for purposes of 
common interest and of common defence, and therefore 
surrender some of their j^owers to a new Central Govern- 
ment The powers not so surrendered remain as before 
under the control of the original States, and the exercise 
of these powers is not subject eicn to the supervision of 
the Central Goieriiment There are diflcrcnt tj'pcs of a 
federal constitution, ^nr^,lng with the desire of the sc\eral 
States for unit}’ In Australia, for example, owing to the 
wide distances between them and to their past traditions, 
the States arc in favour of prescnnng ns far as possible the 
independence of each and of avoiding undue ccntraliration 
The Central Governincut of the Commonwealth of Australia 
therefore possesses only those powers which are named in 
the Commonwealth of Austrahn Act and which arc required 
for purposes such ns common defence , and all the powers 
not so named arc vested in the States, in the exercise of 
which the Central Government has no concern In South 
Africa a more unitary form of government has been adopted 
This w’as due to the fact that, owung to racial and provincial 
rivalries, the bond between the States wms so slender that 
it was necessary to strengthen that bond as much as possible 
Each of the four contracting States therefore surrendered 
nearly all its powers to the Central Government known 
as the Union of South Africa The provincial Governments 
in South Africa have therefore very few powers, and these 
are connected chiefly with the management of primary and 
secondary education, matters in wluch owung to linguistic ' 
difierences the States felt that they could not surre'nder 
their existmg rights The Canadian constitution stands 
nudway between those of Austraba and South Africa In 

1 Page 78. 
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that country the Dominion Parliament possesses all powers 
except those definitely handed over by Act to the provincial 
Governments 

In India the position is different Originally, as has been 
shown, the three Presidency Governments possessed similar 
powers, and there was no Government of India But in 
1773 the Governments of Madras and Bombay w'ere placed 
under the general super\nsion of the Governor-General of 
Bengal, who later became the Governor-General of India 
The Governments of Madras and Bombay, and those which 
have been constituted later, have therefore no rights to 
surrender, as had the States of Austraha, South Africa, and 
Canada at the time of their respective unions The positi on 
IS therefore radically different In the three Domimo ns the 
process has been for the provinces to give and for the CentraT 
Government to receive , but m India it is for the Govern- 
ment of India to give and for the provinces to receive 

In past years it has been the practice of the Government 
of India, with the consent of the Secretary of State, to 
delegate certam duties and powers to the provincial Govern- 
ments In other words, the pro\nncial authorities have 
acted as the agents of the Government of India in cwtam 
matters The Government of India retained m its own' 
hands, subject to the control of the Secretary of State and 
of Parhament, the duties connected with the defence of the 
country, general taxation, currency, debt, tanff, posts and 
telegraphs, railways, and the auditmg of accounts Ordinary 
mternal admmistration, such as pohee, civd and criminal 
justice, pnsons, the assessment and collection of the revenues, 
education, medical and samtary arrangements, bmldings 
and roads, forests, and the control over mimicipal and 
distnct boards were delegated to the pronncial Govern- 
ments But even in these matters the Government of India 
has exercised a general and constant supervision It has 
laid down the fines of general policy and tested their apph- 
cation from the admmistration reports and returns relating 
to the departments imder the provmcial Governments It 
has employed expert officers to inspect and advise upon a 
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mimlicr of depart monts -wlncli are pninnnh adminiRlcred 
bv flic proMnoial Govorninciils ^ 

In 1007 the Ttojnl Commission upon Decentr.iliralion in 
India was appointed under tlic cliairmansliip of I\Ir ITob- 
Iiouse One of its members was Itlr Eomcsli 
Cluindcr Dutt, a retired cml ser\nnt, who liad iV^'nTiSn"’ 
been a Commissioner in Bengal, and was at the 
time acting ns Diwan in the Barodn State The findings 
of the Comnussion and the CMdcncc of wntne'^scs arc pub- 
bshed m a big ^oblme, which affords most interesting 
reading to tlie student of Indian administration Various 
suggestions were made, many of winch arc gradually being 
carried into effect 

As to the merits of the policy of dccentrahration, Sir John 
Strnche} speaks very strongly “ The policy of the Govern- 
ment of India IS not to interfere unnecessarily with the 
details of provincial administration The fact is recognized 
that the provincial Governments possess more knowledge 
of local requirements and conditions than any in which 
the distant authorities of the Central Government can 


pretend ’ ~ 

We may now return to the statement of the Parliamentary 
Committee that India is not }et ripe for a true federal 
system The growth of the federal system must 


await the growth of self-governing institutions in 
the pro^^nce8 Unrestneted power in the hands of power 
of a provincial executive authority is a dangerous pro\incini 
weapon The official control of the Government 


of India, therefore, is inevitable until it is ade- 


quately replaced by popular control in the provinces As 
the Secretary of State must explain his actions to Parlia- 
ment and as the Government of India must explain its 
actions to the Secretary of State, so in bke manner must 
the provincial Governments explain their actions to the 


' The legislative and financial control ovcrcised by tbo Government 
of India over provincial Governments is discussed m greater detail 
>■ m subsequent chapters 


- India , Its Administration and Progress, Straobey, p 72, 
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Go\crmTicnt of Indio 'I lif‘ of tin n* . rt foritn i 

gradunll} to cubstitnto flif lof nl nnd popul ir control of i\i< 
provincial Icfiislotiirc'' for the di*-! uit oTid oflin d o/introl 
of the Go\('rnmcnt. of India in .i nurnh' r <)f ih p '■tTa' nt . 
of public vork Until tins ]>ro( f'^s I in 1 m cnrrif d into ( fT- f t , 
and until the responsible .lutliontns in tin pro-.jnr' , tb* 
Jlinistcrs and the legishtun*-, h.i\r b(<oji'< n nritrijiied 
to their non rosponsibilitn the Go.irnn.nit fif Tidn, 
according to the Parlumentar> ConnintN', “( inno* b 
relegated to functions of in<r( insjeftioji n.d nd' i<-/ 
The Government of India must rmin, for th' p'> at n,. 
rate, certain powers of correition and of initi t*i < Hut, in 
order to gi\e as full a scope as po iblf to v < orrt, tb of 
responsibility in the provinces, the Conmutt' . tru ‘e 1 tha* 
there isould be an c\tensi\c deleaition to t’n p-n.in'nl 
Governments of jioners nnd dutKs no.’ in tin h r>d of tl <■ 
Government of India, nnd abo that lli< lort'ol of tl.-’t 
Government o%cr proMmial malt<T- •. oiild be ‘d 

with a view to preparing the proainr*-, for tbf Cf ohnl 
transfer of powers to the proanncial Go\t''nm<'nt“ auM leine* 
latures The rules nnd regulations rln. n up nnd’ r the 
Act of 1919 are such as to gi\o tlio fulb-t wope* to the 
intentions of the Parhamentar) t’oinniitt<'e m this n-^pitt 
The powers of superintendence, direction, and < ntitrid ci\ct 
the provincial Governments vested in tin Guvr^nor-Gcrf ml 
in Council, in relation to the Irinsferred subjects, arc onlv 
to be exercised to safeguard the ndmmi’-tration i,f c* ntml 
subjects and to decide questions nrisini: b>'t.\crn tun pro- 
vinces, m cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive 
at an agreement 

There is another consideration of importance in this con- 
nection There may be m the future, with the progres-ive 
The need development of self-governing institutions m the 
Central a tendency towa^rds the growth of 

Govern- fedetabsm bv which the provinces will have com- 
pkte responsibility o\ cr certain matters of internal 
importance , but, whatever be the form of advance, there 
wdl always xemain a need for a strong Central Government 
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in India In spdo of differences of caste, race, and creed, 
India IS one count r^ and therefore needs a Central Govern- 
ment Otlicruise, tlie connecting link between the pro- 
MiiccR nln^ be snapped with disastrous consequences In 
the United States of America, where there have ahvays 
been racial and religious difTerenccs, there is a Central 
Go\crnment to compose those difTerenccs and to weld 
together the resources of the whole country In Europe 
there used to be a loose form of Central Government, called 
the Holy Homan Emiure, whose objects were somewhat 
similar 13ut., with the deca> of that Empire, there has 
not been substituted any .super-national authority The 
Hoi} Alliance and the Concert of Europe of the nineteenth 
centur}’, and the new League of Nations with a wider scope 
bc}ond the limits of ICurojie, ha\c indicated the need of 
some such autho^lt^ But the absence of this authority 
in the past has led to the most disastrous wars and .strife 
Is India to walk in the steps of the United States of America 
or in those of the Disunited States of Europe^ If the 
former is to bo her destiny, then the transfer — apart from 
delegation — of powers to the provincial Governments must 
be made with care , and in any case there should always 
be a Government of India administering departments such 
ns those of defence and railways by virtue of its owm 
undivided authority 

Lord Chelmsford and Bfr Montagu hoped that, w'lth the 
increasing authority of provincial Governments in matters 
which come within their scope, and with a corre- 
spending relaxation of the control by the Secretary in tho 
of State, the Government of India would have mont^ot 
more time for conducting those affairs which apply 
to India as a ivhole, and which are now known as “ central 
subjects ” In these matters the Government of India 
should remain, for a time at any rate, responsible only to 
Parbament and, saving that responsibihty, should retain 
indisputable power At the same time. Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr Montagu reabzed that steps should also be taken 
to bring the Government of India into closer contact with 
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tlie people For this reason, therefore, the Government of 
India IS now associated with a more representative and 
popular assembly which should present accurately and 
regularly the w’lshcs of the people and also supply helpful 
criticism of the actions of Government The constitution 
and scope of this assembly will he discussed in a later 
chapter. It has already been shown that the Indian 
element in the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
has been increased by one to three members 
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PPOVINCIAL GO\ ERNMENTS 

“ jou vanl is lo dcccnfrili^c 3 our Go\cnimcnt You will 

not mnlkC a Finplc stop tounrdi tlio inipro\ enicnt of India unless 30U 
change ^•our whole R3'fifom of Go\cmnicnt — unless you give to each 
rrosidcnc3 a Go\emincnt uith more independent powers than oro 
now pos'sessed " John Bright 

" Invcslod ns you arc uith nil the pouers of Goremment o\er nil 
psrla of Indin, nnd re'jjjoncdile for good Go\ eminent in them nil, you 
nro to consider to whnt evtent, nnd in nhnt pnrticulnrs, the pouers 
of Govcniiucnt enn he best cxcrcncd b3' the locnl authorities, nnd to 
what extent, or in nlmt pnrliculnm, thc3 nro likcl3’ to bo best exer- 
cised when retsincd in 3’our omi hands " 

Disi-atch moM Court of Directors to 
Tin Go%rRNMrNT or Imiia 1834 

‘‘ I'liliirc pohc3 should be directed to steadil}' enlarging the spheres 
of detnilcd ndministmtion entrusted to ProMncinl Governments nnd 
the nuthonties subordinate to them, nnd of rceognizing that the}' 
must dcfinitcl}’ dispose of nn increasing shnre in the ordinnr} -work 
of Go\ emment " 

RrroRT or thi Drci ^TRAL 17 ATI 0 ^ Cosijiittee 

British India is dmded into provinces In 1918 there were 
the following fifteen provinces 

1 The Presidencies or Governorships of Madras, 

Bombay, and Bengal 

2 The Lieutenant-GoAmmorships of the Indian 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 

the Punjab, Burma, and Bihar and Orissa 

3 The Chief-Commissionerships of the Central Pro- 

vinces, Assam, North-West Frontier Province, 
and Delhi. 
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many joars to (ho rule of n Go\ernor, usually a man of 
high rank and of amjilc experience gamed outside India 
Secondlv, because the Governor has been associated with 
a Council, the members of which luue also been appointed 
bv the Crown, acting on the nd\icc of the Secretary of 
State In 1833, (he number of Councillors was three, but 
was subsequent! V reduced to two Until the }car 1893, 
the Commanders-in-Chicf of the idadras and Bombay armies 
were appointed extraordinary members of their respective 
Councils, but this practice ceased with the abolition of those 
posts, owing to certain changes in (he organmation of the 
Army Under the Councils Act of 1909, permission was 
granted to increase the number to a maximum of four, of 
whom two at least should linvc Rcr\ed in India under the 
Crown for twchc years or more at the time of their aiipoiiit- 
ments At the time of the recent reforms, m both ]iro\ iiiccs 
the Council consisted of three members besides tin? Governor, 
two in each case being members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the third an Indian Tlic Members of Council held 
portfolios and were responsible for the general supcr^^slon 
of departments entrusted to their care, only matters of 
importance being brought before the whole Council 
The adnunistratn c histor} of the Presidenc} of Bengal 
requires considerable explanation, as it is somewhat com- 
plicated Gcograjihically, the name of Bengal is 
apphed to the deltas of thcGangcs and the Brahma- 
putra, which arc inhabited by Bengali-speaking people, but 
it has pohtically a far wuder scope Originally, the Bengal 
administration was confined to the factories and settlements 
grouped around Calcutta The neighbouring provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa were added at the time when the Mogul 
bestowed the Dnvani on the East India Company , and 
latterly the British conquests m north-western India 
have been brought within the same fold Under the Kegu- 
lating Act the Governor of Bengal became the Governor- 
General of Bengal, with certain powders over the other 
provinces As time w'ent on, and the boundaries of Bengal 
were enlarged by successive conquests, the responsibihties 
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of the Governor-General became too great It vas im- 
possible for him to conduct the administration of a large 
province as veil as to control the destinies of British India 
In 1S33 the partition of Bengal vas first mooted At first 
it was arranged that there should be a Governor in Council 
for the new proiincc of Agra, but the appointment vns 
never made Shortly aftervards, however, Agra v as placed 
under a Lieutcnant-Go\ ernor In 1877, Oudh vas amal- 
gamated with Agra, and called the North-Westem Pro- 
vinces iVs further territory to the north-vest vas added 
to the British Dominions m India, the name vas changed 
to that of the United Promices of Agra and Oudh After 
the first Sikh War in 1816, the eastern portion of the Punjab 
vas annexed, and the vestern part vas added three years 
later In 1859, the Punjab, together vnth Delhi and the 
surrounding countr^ which were transferred from the North- 
Western Provinces, was placed under the rule of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab In very recent years 
further changes have been made in the boundaries of the 
Punjab Certain districts were handed over to the North- 
West Frontier Province, vhieh was formed m 1901 , and 
in consequence of the change of capital, Delhi and the 
surrounding country ha\e been transferred to a Chief 
Commissioner 

In the meantime, Bengal itself had been subjected to 
further changes In 1853, the Governor-General of India 
was reheved of aU direct responsibihty for the admimstra- 
tion of Bengal, and a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed 
for that proMnee In 1905, further partition bemg con- 
sidered necessary, Assam, ivith a large portion of Bengal, 
was made into the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam under the rule of a Lieutenant-Governor The 
arrangement was not favourable to the wishes of manv 
inhabitants of the provmces concerned, and in 1911, at 
the tune of the transference of the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi, the Eong-Emperor made a proclamation that the 
previous partition should be revised, and that a different 
division of Bengal would be made In consequence, Assam 
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became again a Cliief Commn-bioncrslii]), a new Lieutenant- 
Go\crnorship was formed for Bihar and Oris'^n, and ilie 
remaining portions of tlie old pro\inccs were plaecd under 
the cliarge of a Go\crnor-in-Coiincil, wlio was given privi- 
leges and jiowcrs \ory sinular to those of I^Iadras and 
Bomba} 

The Llculenant-Go^ ornors of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Burma, and Bihar and Orissa were bound b} 
statute to ha^e scr%cd the Crown in India for ten ,, 

Lieu- 

years or more at tlie time of appointment, and tenant- 
Avere members of the Indian Cml Service There 
was thus a wide dilTcrence between Go\crnors an dJLicu- 
tcnim^G oAcrnors, the former hu \ mg had no preAnous 
Indian exiiericnce and the latteFliaAing had no pre Auous 
ex perience e xcept Indian cxjicricnLc It A\as not con- 
sider^ necessary tlierclorc at lirst to associate the Lieu- 
tcnant-GoAcrnors A\ith ExecutiAc Councils, but AAith the 
growth of popular institutions opinion began to change 
The Councils Act of 1900 as first presented to Parliament 
gaAc the right to the GoA’crnor-Gcncral in Council, AAnth the 
consent of the Secretary of State, to frame regulations for 
the appointment of ExccutiAc Councils for proA'inces ruled 
by Lieutcnant-GoAcrnors The House of Lords rejected 
this clause, but after consultation between the leaders of 
the tAAo pobtical parties a compronuse aaus eA’-entually 
armed at by which the GoA-ernor-General aaos empowered 
to create an ExecutiA e Council for Bengal, but in the base 
of the other proAnnees concerned the draft regulation 
appointmg the Exccutu'e Council should be laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than sixty days 
during the session, and either House could prevent the 
regulation coming into force by an address presented by 
a majority of its members In 1912, arrangements w'ere 
made for a Council in Bihar and Orissa, but the Government 
chose to constitute it by a special Act of Parliament A 
short time later a proposal to constitute an Executive 
Council in the Umted ProAunces aaus rejected by tlie House 
of Lords 
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Tlic Art nKo inalvP^ proMsion for LicutGnnnt-Go\ crnor- 
and Chicf-Comini'^sioncrsliips TIic Go\crnor-Gcncral 
in Countil, \\ith tlic consent of tlic Secretary of State m 
Council, ina} create a council in any proMiicc under a 
Iicu(cnant-go\ ernor Provision is also made hereby the 
Governor-General in Council, ^\lth the previous sanction of 
the Sccrcfar} of State in Council, may alter the boundaries 
of any of the ]iro\inccs into uhich British India is for the 
time being dnided 

I>ord Chelmsford and i\Ir Montagu, the Parliamentary 
Committee, and Parliament itself have all agreed that it is 
within the hjiliere of the proMiicial Go\ernments 
that the experiment of introducing responsible rimncM 
government to India by succcssne stages can best 
be begun It lias already been shown that though the 
pronncial Go\ eminent s arc still regarded as the agents of 
the GoNcrnnieiit of India, they arc now released in practice 
from much of the control which used to be exercised by 
the Go^crnmcnt of India in the departments of work com- 
mitted to their charge But it lias been decided to go 
further than this The domain of the provincial Govern- 
ments has been dnidcd into two fields, one of which is 
made o^ er to M niistcrs chos eiLb y the Governor from am ong 
t he elected members of the provincial le f ^ntnrn , whire tlTe 
otTicr remains under the administration of the Governor 
and the i\Iembers of his Executive Council In no pro^^nce 
wnll there be need for less than two Ministers, while in some 
of the larger pro'v inces more will be required T liC-Mcmbers 
w i ll ha\c ch arge of wdiat are known as the “reserve d ” 
aubice tsT and the Ministers wull ^minister the “ trans - 
fe rred ” subjects — ][^min ent among which are those _D f 
e ducation and sanitation The transferred subjects are 
ordinarily those which afford most opportumty for local 
knowledge and social ser\ncc, those in which Indians have 
shown themselves to be keenly interested, those which stand 
in most need of development 

The position of a Minister is fuU of difficulty, but at the 
same time it is full of scope for the development of respon- 
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ciplcs (Inis lie nl. (lie root of (Ins cxponnicnt In the first, 
place (here is niniiulant o]ipor(.uni(.y for discussion and 
co-opcrn(ion hctMccn Ministers and Meinhers , without it 
(here must inc\i(nbly he fric(ion and even failure In the 
second place, the responsibility of Minisfcrs to the Legis- 
ln(i\ c Council is fixed as clearly ns possible Ilcsponsibility 
IS the savour of popular go\crnmcnt The electors must 
remember (hat it is (heir du(y ns ci(i/cns to return the 
mos( suitable rejirc^en(a(i\cs to (.he Legislative Council, 
the members of the Legislatnc Council must remember that 
m making suggestions and criticism they may be called 
upon one day to become Ministers and to give practical 
cfTcct to (heir opinions, and Jlimslers must remember 
that, in framing their ]iolic}, they must conxunce the 
majority of the Lcgi'^lativc Council on its visdom 
At (he headquarters of each proMiicc arc the Govern- 
ment offices, or, as they arc more generally known in India, 
the .Secrc(nnnt The work of the administration pro^jncini 
IS divided among certain dcjiartmcnts, o\er each of 
w Inch presides a secret nr\ , w ho is responsible either 
( 0 a I^Icniber of Council or to a Minister The secretaries and 
( he under-secretaries arc usually draw n from members of the 
'Indian Cnil Service Lacli sccrctar} holds oflicc, ns a rule, 
for a period not exceeding three years, as it is not con- 
sidered desirable for a civilian to spend all his time at 
headquarters instead of in the districts, and it is also 
probable that at the end of such a period he wall be 
promoted to a higher post In each department there 
18 also an assistant secretary, who is a departmental officer, 
and does not belong to the Indian Cnnl Service Below 
the secretaries are the members of the subordinate and 
clerical staff, ivlio arc attached permanently to the 
Secretariat 
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“ That IS the mission inth which we have to charge you, and it 
IS as momentous a mission as was ever confided to any great llditary 
Commanders or Admirals of the Fleet. This mission of yours is to 
place yourself m touch with the people you have to govern ” 

Lord Morlev, “ Speech to Indian Probationers ” 

“ The principle I adopted for the civil admimstration was to pre- 
serve unimpaired the practice which I found established ” 

Mototstdabt Elpotn-stoke. 


“ The average size of a distnct is 4,430 square miles, or three- 
fourths the size of Yorkshire Many are much bigger Mymensmgh 
distnct holds more human souls than Switzerland- Vizagapatam 
distnct, both m area and population, exceeds Denmark. In th^ 
Umted Provmces, where distncts are smell and the population dense, 
each collector is on the average m charge of an area as large as Norfolk 
and of a population as large as that of New Zealand. The Com- 
missioner of the Tirhut division looks after far more people than the 
Government of Canada ” Mostagd-Chelmsford Report 


The backbone of the Bntish Administration m India is tbe 
District Officer, known as tbe Collector in tbe Regulation 
and tbe Deputy-Commissioner in tbe Non-regula- 
offldiua provinces A district vanes very much m 

size m different parts of tbe country, but its average 
extent is about 5000 square miles, witb a population of 
nearly a million inhabitants The Distnct Officer is usually 
a member of tbe Indian Civil Service, but in tbe Non- 
regulation provmces there are stiU some mibtary and other 
officers servmg m that capacity , and there are a certam 
number who have been appomted from tbe Provmcial 
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Sor\icc <0 (lie ’ pn-^fs Tlicrc is good ground for 

■raying llinl (he \\holo life of a district corresponds very 
largeh with (lie strength or wcnlcness of its District OfTicer 
Under the District Ofliccr arc Assistant Collectors, who arc 
inenihors of the Indian CimI Service, Deputy Collectors 
belonging to the Provincial Service, and the subordinate 
oflu laU, known in some proMiiccs ns Tnhsildnrs and in 
others as Maiul.itd irs, each of whom has a Taluka, or a 
group of \illngcs, under his charge These latter ofilcials 
hn\c on a small scale much the same duties ns the District 
Oflicer, to whom thea are responsible They arc chosen in 
some cases by the Commissioners, and in others by the 
Board of Be^enue 'J'he} are in (ouch again 'with the 
Milage oflicials 

The Indian village communities have existed from xcry 
aiKient times, and still ]ilnv a \er} prominent part in the 
social life of the country In Northern India the 
Milages arc usualh in (he hands of reinindars or Miinco 
l.iiidownors, but. in certain other parts of the 
count r\ the land is tilled by indiMdiial owners, 

(hough there are certain tracts set ajiart for grazing in the 
coinmon interest 'Mountstuart El])hinstone, in writing a 
report on the territories conquered from the Pesh'wa, has 
gnen the following account of (he Itlahralta Milage 

"In whatc^cr point of view we examine the Native 
Go^ernmcnt in the Deccan, (he first and most important 
feature is the diMsion into villages and townships These 
coinmumties contain in miniature all the material of a 
State within themsches, and arc almost sufficient to protect 
their members, if all other Governments were -wnthdrawm 
Though probably not compatible with a very good form of 
government, the) arc an excellent remedy for the imper- 
fections of a bad one , they prevent the bad effects of its 
negligence and weakness, and even present some barrier 
against its tyranny and rapacity ” 

In villages there are certain officials, ■w'hose duties are 
much the same in all parts of India The " headman ” of 
the Milage is called the " Patel,” w'ho collects the revenue. 
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and in some provinces is responsible for tbe maintenance 
of peace and order The accountant who keeps the land 
records of the village is called the “ Patwari ” m the 
Offl^als riorth and the “ Kulkarm ” in the west Lastly, 
there is the Chaukidar or watchman, whose duties 
vary in the different provinces He is very largely a pohce- 
man, who keeps his superior officers infqrmed of the where- 
abouts and doings of suspicious characters 
Except in Madras, there are in all provinces Commissioners 
of Division, who hold a position intermediate between the 
CommlB Collectors and the headquarters staff These 
Bionere of officers have no judicial duties, but are concerned 
Divisions cjjjggy the collection of revenue and with all 
questions intimately concerned with the land , and they 
have supervisory powers m ordinary executive matters over 
such Collectors as may be m their division The Com- 
missioner m Sind holds a peculiar position, which has some- 
what aptly been described as that of a minor local adminis- 
tration under a major local Government This means that 
the Bombay Government has delegated certain of its 
executive functions to the Commissioner in Sind, who thus 
holds a stronger position than the other Commissioners in 
the Presidency 

Though he is the representative of the central admmis- 
tration, and is subject to its orders, the District Officer has 
to depend m most mstances on his own imtiativq 
District It IS difficult for officers at headquarters to deal 

Officer with matters requinng a personal knowledge, and 

the decision is usually left, and nghtly, to the Distnct 
Officer His duties are manifold As the title *' Col- 
lector ” ^ suggests, he is the chief revenue officer of the 
district, and is responsible for the collection of the land 
revenue and other taxes, and also for the maintenance of 
land records and registers He is also a magistrate, and, 
subject to appeal, is responsible for the effective and prompt 
admimstration of cnmmal justice , and he is in charge of 
the various departments of pubhc mterest There reside 
1 In certain provinces he la called the Deputy Commissioner 
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n(. hiR hcddqunrtcrs oflicinls of olhcr departments, such ns 
the Superintendent of Police, the Exccutnc Engineer, and 
the Civil Surgeon , and in certain districts an Inspector of 
Schools and a Forest Ofiicer These officials receive orders 
each from his own superior officer at headquarters, but all 
matters of importance are laid before the District Officer, 
vho has powers of supervision over all vork done m his 
district Sir William Hunter has spoken of the duties 
and responsibilities of the District Officer in the followmg 
V ords 

" He is a fiscal officer charged vith the collection of the 
revenue from the land and other sources , he is also a 
Kcveiiuc and Criminal .Tudge both of first instance and m 
appeal But his title by no means exhausts his multifarious 
duties He docs in his small local sphere all that the Home 
Secretary docs in England, and a great deal more, for he 
IS the represent at i\c of a paternal and not of a constitutional 
Go\ ernment Police, jails, education, municipalities, roads, 
sanitation, disjiensancs, local taxation, and the imperial 
rc\cnucs of his district arc to him matters of daily concern 
Ho IS expected to make himself acquainted with every 
phase of the social life of the natnes, and with each natural 
aspect of the country He should be a lawyer, an account- 
ant, a financier, and a rcady-WTilcr of State papers He 
ought aKo to jiosscss no mean knowledge of agriculture, 
political economy, and engineering ” 

The District Officer resides for the greater part of the 
) ear at his headquarters, but tours round his district during 
the cold weather Great importance is attached 
to the value of these tours In a country such as 
India the personal equation enters very largely into the 
success or failure of the administration The people have 
always been accustomed to offer petitions to their rulers, 
and to acquaint them personally wntli their needs or any 
causes of discontent Those in authority, on the other 
hand, and especially those belonging to an aben race, need 
to know' the people personally and the conditions of hfe 
under w'hich they live Moreover, the administrative duties 
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nrf ( 'irri'^d out \»r\ hy 'ul/nr'liii'i*'' cifTinni'^, i ]ifi=r 

V orl" r.iMnu At''a,nit" li'i.r to \,f 

<" njuiiKd, nuri rpii < >1 .ns 1f> ln\ n- in 

thf' tnnH.irtion of 1h«' or<lin irj lui'-inr •= I'otli iLri-f 
olijorfi- cm li'' nttniiH'l 1)_, .1 I>i‘‘ri<f Olln ' >■ fliinn^ Ju" 
f oiir^ in f ]>'“ (old V <> iiIm r 

Afore ntf'l iiot 1»‘ ‘-ml li‘ r‘ of tln> v orl of tli' 

Ofiiifr inil referi iK'e V ill ( 1)' in i'i<' lo Mii‘. ’oil)j(f t, 
and a ni'ire jlrful'd i(coiiiit of tie ta'ioii'j ‘id's of he 
worl V I'l Ijf ^n\en m -nlicr/jH' nt rhii'*'','" 'Ilf coll'-e* on 
of the iiiid r<\<iui' tsill h' d<alt it)i in ‘fe rhaji-'r on 
Land IN\(nu' , lie !<•' d adimni-t raDori of jirtue , iH 
form a jiarl of tie (hn|>‘'r on tie' jii'in i*.ir< , iti'i tl" 
‘tor} ofidiieition jiublK \.or) ■- ne'li' d r< !e f and •■anita- 
tion, and polid- and j.aiK will le n >rra‘'''l in t’e (hip*'’:- 
doaot^d to the work of r mh of lie-'’ d< jj ”-tin''nt V 1 - 
onl\ iire(-=ir} at pn -ent to i mpha^ir' ad the 

import ante of ih( District Ofluir in the v o-k of the Indian 
Adminivt ration 

There are, fin.dla* rrrtun qin-'ions of le ’al irit(r('* 
eonneded with tiic Di^tnct Odeer to ' liicli ‘oire {M‘sinc 
nbrenre h lece-iara The foreernrij; renarfs 
me-i'- in.aa lead the reader to tlniil that the D.stnc‘ 
rdpano Offierr is m irrc=pon‘d)le ollu'd, fmt this is far 
from being the rase ‘ Lions, imt lions under the 
throne ’ was tiie dutuin of liaton in regard to the posit’oa 
of the judge-, in his time, and this i- in some re-j'ect true 
in the cabc of the Didnd OfTuer He has rons'derable 
poavers, but tlic=c powers are limited bv the rides laid dor n 
by Goaernment for liis guidance lie is proaaded avith 
handbooks, which laa down m tlie most jircciso manner 
possible the conditions under avhich lie is to administer his 
district A District Officer has al'o to submit cacry year 
to Ins superior officer a report dealing aaath the admini^ra- 
tion of his district These reports do not consist merely 
of a dry statement of facts and statistics, but the Distnct 
Officer is expected to giae his opinion as to the position of 
things in general, and to make simgestions for any improa e- 
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incuts that innv scoin to him iicocssnry There is also the 
Commis‘'ioner to he taken into account, through whom 
correspondence hetween the Distrn t OfTiccr and the Govern- 
ment pas-:cs Public o])inion may he ^ oiccd directh through 
the Municipalities or the Local Boards, the nature of which 
will be explained in the next chapter 

It will also be seen that, to some extent, judicial and 
cxccutue functions arc %cstcd in the Distnct Officer, who 
IS responsible for the carrying out of justice, as 
well as the usual administratne duties Shortly oniio"* 
after the grant of the Diwani, Hastings placed the nmi*'^'"' 
administration of justice in the hands of the 
Lxcciitne Officer or the Collector, and this sjstcm 
has been maintained, with certain alterations, until the 
present da} Critics of the Indian Go\crnmcnts emphasize 
\ery strongly the need of separating the judicial and cxecu- 
tne jiowers, and insist that justice cannot be administered 
satisfactonl} until this is done The present system, 
undoubtcdl}, is not ideal, but it is maintained that it is 
the best jiossiblc for a country such as India It should 
be romenibercd that the administration of cimI justice is 
in the hands of the judiciary, which is represented in the 
Distncts by ‘the District Judge In the next place, the 
Collector is by no means omnipotent ns a criminal magis- 
trate, and the District Judge on the one hand, and the 
High Court on the other haxc powers of 8uper\ision over 
what IS done in the Magistrate’s Court , and the duties of 
the Collector are so manifold that he cannot spend much 
of his time in the courts A knowledge of the people and 
of the customs of the country is an essential for the prompt 
and efficient administration of justice, and these qualities 
should be possessed by the District Officer and his sub- 
ordinates “ The Indian people,” said Sir Henry Lawrence, 
“ like all pcojile under the sun, prefer justice to law' ” There 
IS a great need of speedy and prompt justice, which should 
be gained in a case tried by the District Officer rather than 
in one where the law'yer might be involved in petty legal 
subtleties, w'holly unsuitable to the ways of the peoplcv 
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TIic flcniiuuls of (‘(ononi) ul'^o <nt<r into (he qiionfion, ntifl 
t.lio limit ipli( III loll of ofliniili i\oiil(l nml < pfrioui inro.i'li 
on llu* ]ml)lic jmrKo Still, tlif ijiii'.lion ih ilifiiriilt , nnrl litin 
rcronod from 1inn' to tmio lh« ino'.t 'urioiin fon'uliriition 
of GoNorniiii'iit 



CUM’TKH VI. 

Ml'MCll’ALlTir^ AND LOOM. ]50AIU)S 

" Ivocil nc<;onil)lic<? of citirtn"; corr-liliifo tlic ^trcnglh of natioiip 
To'mi mcclings nrc to libirt\ whnt pnninn Ecliooh nrc to science, 
tlir\ bnng it Mitliin the people’e rench , thej tcieh men lio\^ to ii-^e 
THtJ lion totn]n\ it \ mtion ninj C5t'»hli‘:li ft E\6tcm of free go^ em- 
ment, but witlioul the ppint of municipil institutions it ennnot ha\o 
the ppint of Iibcrtj " Dr TocQrrnLLE 

"TIic cnnliml jmncijile, nhich is c'«cn(inl to the success of self- 
povemment in nn\ slinpe is this, tint the junsdiction of the pnmary 
boinls must be so limited in am ns to ensure both local knowledge 
and local interest on the part of eneh of the nicmberB.” 

Klsolltion or rnr Goa Envon-GrNERAL 
(Ix)PD IlrroN) IN CotrsciL, 1SS2 

Tnb introduction of municipal and local self-government 
into India is of recent origin, and its progress lias been slow 
and fraught with many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments A Corporation and a Mayor’s Court were cipaiitics 
established first of all in Madras in 1GS7, and at Presidency 
a later date in Calcutta and Bombay At first 
the functions of the Corporation were very largely judicial, 
but in the course of tunc admimstratne duties were en- 
trusted to its care, and permission was given to raise the 
necessary taxes wathin the municipal area 

The Corporations of the three Presidency towns occupy 
a special position, and are constituted imder special Acts In 
Calcutta the Mumcipality used to consist of a nominated 
chairman and seventy-five coimcillors, of whom two-thirds 

C7 
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Tvere elected In 1899 it -nas found that though certain 
improvements had been made, the city -was in a very 
insamtary state and that vast changes vere nccessar)' A 
new constitution was then drawn up, whereby the coun- 
cillors were reduced in number to fifty, of whom one-half 
are elected and the remainder normnated by the Govern- 
ment and other pubhc bodies , and the chairman, vho is 
the chief executive officer, is also nominated by the Govern- 
ment In Sladras only eight of the councillors and the 
President are nominated by the Government, the remamder 
bemg elected either by the ratepayers or by certain pubhc 
bodies The President is nominated by the Government 
and IS the chief executive officer The Bombay Mmuci- 
pabty has had a very prosperous career, and the affairs 
of the town on the whole have been conducted with busmess- 
hke moderation and a commendable respect for pubhc 
responsibihties There are seventy-two councillors , and 
of these only sixteen are nominated by the Government, 
the remamder bemg elected by the ratepayers, the justices 
of the peace, the fellows of the Umversity, and the Chamber 
of Commerce The president is elected by the councillors, 
and presides over the meetmgs of the Council, but the chief 
executive authonty is the Mumcipal Commissioner, who is 
a nommee of Government, and at present is a member of 
the Indian Civil Service 


The responsibihties of these mumcipabties are very great 
Schools, hghtmg, the water supply, the disposal of sewage, 
Bombav maintenance of roads, all come imder the charge 
jinni- ' of the Mumcipahty In the Bombay Mumcipahty 
revenue there are workmg under the direction of the Com- 


and ex- 
penditure 


missioner the permanent Heads of Departments, 
such as the Executive Engineer, the "Water Engi- 


neer, the Mumcipal Secretary, the Supermtendents of 


Markets, Licences, and Gardens, the Curator of the "^Tetona 


and Albert Museum, the Chief Officer of the Fire Bngade, 
and the Storekeeper , and each of these officers ad- 
mimsters the affairs of hia own department. In addition, 
the Standmg Committee, which is appQ^t;ed by the 
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Corporaliou, sujipnntcnds gcncrall} tlic financos of ilie 
Municipahly, and there arc conimittees, such as ilie Scliools 
Coininittcc and sub-coinniillces, appointed for special 
purposes 

The income of the Bombay Municipality is domed chiefly 
from municipal rates and taxes on house-property, animals 
and vehicles, from to^^n duties, from municipal property, 
and from pa} incuts for \sater, lighting, etc. It is calculated 
that the average taxation per head of the population within 
the municipal area amounts to Bs 12 13 0 a }ear The 
chief items of expenditure are 


Rs 

General Administration and Collection Charges 9,91,050 

Pubhc Safety Fire, Lighting, etc - - - 0,33,921 

Public Health and Con\ cnicncc Water Supph, 52,02,559 

Drainage, Con‘=cr\ anc}', Hospitals, Dispcn- 

snnes, etc 18,56,719 

Pubhc Works Buildings, Ronds, etc - - 0,78,752 

Pubhc Instruction 34,04,177 


For ^\ork8 iinohang a large outlay, money is raised 
usually b} loan In 1013-1911, the total caiutal debt of 
the Corporation amounted to Rs 0,48,83,677 
Against this is the sinking fund, uhich has 
investments valued at Rs 1,37,82,442, and the pro- 
perties of the Mumcipalit}, ^\hlch are valued at 
Rs 8,02,01,747 It -will be seen, therefore, that the 
assets exceed the gross liability b} a considerable sum, 
and thus the financial stabiht} of the Jlunicipality is 
unquestionably assured 

The simplest \\ay to e.xaimne the vork done by a munici- 
pabty IS not merely to look at the streets, the dwelhngs, 
and the people, but to inquire into the death- 
rate The anB^^er -will quickly show whether the Health 
municipality is perfornung its duties properly 
in the interests of the town The following table will 
show that, though the death-rate in Bombay is stiU 
very high, yet the bill of mortality is being considerably 
reduced 
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Year 

1899 

1900 



Numlior of deaths 
roRlstcrcd 

- 66,434 

- 79.360 

Death rate 
thousand 

68 07 
96 65 

1901 



- 69,496 

76 66 

1902 



- 48,414 

62 38 

1903 



- 60,613 

65 09 

1904 



- 42,676 

64 99 

1905 



- 47,GG2 

61 54 

1906 



- 62,874 

64 07 

1907 



- 38,687 

39 66 

1908 



- 38,271 

39 13 

1909 



- 34,878 

36 66 

1910 



- 34,933 

35 72 

1911 



- 34,961 

36 69 

1912 



- 38,954 

39 77 

1913 



- 31,806 

32 47 


Before passing to the district municipalities, there are 
still some matters connected with the life of the Presidency 
Improve- which demand attention Accordmg to the 

census of 1911, the population of Calcutta 
amounted to 1,043,000, and that of Bombay to 
979,000 In the latter city a large portion of the land now 
occupied has been reclaimed at one time or another from 
the sea, and at the present moment large schemes are bemg 
considered for further reclamation of what is known as 
Back Bay , but for ali that, the extent of the urban area 
IS necessarily confined, owmg to geographical reasons, and 
m consequence there is much overcrowing There are in 
the city large “ chawls ” or tenements, each accommodatmg 
m some cases up to a thousand people Some of the streets 
are narrow and filthy, and fresh air is demed to all but the 
topmost rooms Mr Lovat Fraser, who hved many years 
in Bombay, has stated that “ nothmg was so terrible as the 
dady sight of all those vast fetid breedmg-houses of death, 
withm earshot of murmuring waves tellmg of five hundred 
leagues of wmd-swept sunlit ocean ” The ravages of plague 
made those in authority understand the awful squalor and 
the terrible danger that lurked withm that great city 
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During the rule of Lord i5amlliurt.t (he liombu} Cit} 
linpro\ cment. Trust, \\ns started, aud its policy has beeii 
developed within the last few years The huge tenements 
are gradually being swept away, and wide avenues carved 
throughout the length and breadth of the city Fresh air 
and sunlight arc thus adnutted to places which formerly 
were pregnant wntli disease and immersed in squalor Tlie 
outhing country to the north of the Island of Bombay is 
being developed, which, with impro\cd means of transit, 
will soon accommodate thousands of people now Imng in 
tlic city The Trust was instituted b} an Act passed m 
1808, and its affairs arc administered by a Board of Trustees, 
of w’hom the chairman is noimnatcd by the Go\crnmcnt, 
and IS at present a member of the Indian Cl^^l Service 
Its funds arc raised parti} by loan and partly by certain 
\acant Go\crnmcnt and Municqial lands, which have been 
handed over to the trustees , and in 1911 fifty lakhs were 
gl^cn by the Government of India out of their year’s 
surplus In Calcutta a similar body has been constituted, 
w Inch is dealing w itli the congested areas lying chiefly to the 
north of the cit} which “ skulk behind a fringe of palaces 

Besides the City Inipro\ cnient Trusts, there are the Port 
Trusts in the chief sea-port towns These consist of mem- 
bers nominated cither by Government or by the 
Chambers of Commerce and other interests In 
Bomba} the Port Trust has done much to improve 
the shipping facilities The harbour is being deepened by 
a s}stem of dredging, whereby the silt and mud can be 
remo^cd through specially constructed pipes to places 
where reclamation works are being taken in hand By this 
means two pieces of work of \ntal importance to the city 
are being carried out at one and the same tune The money 
necessary for developing large schemes of improvement is 
raised by loan, and in Bombay a large new dock has been 
constructed, which was opened by Lord Hardmge, for the 
accommodation of even the largest steamers which enter 

^The scheme of development m Bombay is now under revision 
by the Government 
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Government/ Gcnerallj npcftkinf', tlir* moonu; o( the mum- 
cipalitics IS very hiniill Four cities — Cnlcuttn, Bombay, 
Madras, ami Kangoon — together ])ro\ide nearly 38 per cent 
of the total ineomc of Its 8,89,00,000 Tlic proceeds of the 
principal heads of revenue for all municipalities taken 
togctlior and the percentage borne b) cacli pnncipal head 
to tlic total income arc shown below 

PcTCi'nlsKe 


Municipal Rates and Taxes — 

Inmmr 

(In latlu of rup'H ) 

to total 
InfOic* 

House and T^nd Tn\ - 

- 

1,01 81 

21 0 

Octroi (net) 

- 

1,51 31 

17 0 

Water Rate 


1,02 99 

11 6 

Conservancy Tax 

- 

OC 

7 2 

Animals and Volucles 

- 

21 CO 

24 

Professions and Trades 

• 

18 12 

2 1 

Tolls on Roads and Femes 

- 

17 GS 

20 

Lighting Rale 

• 

1G09 

1 9 

Other Taxes 


35 03 

39 

Rc\cnuc domed from Municipal Pro 
port} and Powers apart from Taxa- 
tion • ... 

1,57-73 

17 7 

Grants, Contributions, and 

Mi-><-cl- 



lancous .... 


1,11 57 

12 G 


In most parts of the countr} certain pro\Tsions of the 
Municipal Acts are extended to small towns, winch arc not 
fitted for the full responsibilities of municipal government, 
but which nevertheless require organised measures for sani- 
tation and other purposes These arc described as “ notified 
areas,” and imder the Act proAuding for their constitution, 
each area must contain a town or bazar, must not be a 
purely agricultural village, and must not have a population 
exceeding 10,000 

In the country districts there arc Local Boards, to whom 
are entrusted duties similar to those of the municipahties, 
but to a smaller degree The Local Boards, hke 
municipahties, did not thrive from the very 
first, but a great stimulus was gven durmg the 
rule of Lord Ripon In England, local government in 
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nirnl areas is ])la( od in l.lic Iiands of the County, Uibinct, 
and Paribli Councils, each jiosscssing certain specific duties 
The unit for the purposes of local governinent is the 
J’arish, which is of an ecclesiastical origin In India the 
conditions differ in cacli province which has evolved its 
own s}6leni In i\Iadras tlic unit is the village, or a group 
of Milages so constituted that members of the Hoard have 
a personal knowledge of all matters brought before them. 
This village board bears the name of “ Panchayat,” which 
originated in the meetings of the old village communities 
These public bodies undertake the supcrMsion of samtary 
arrangements and other petty duties There are similar 
bodies, called Union Committees, in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa Abo^ e them arc the sub-distnct or Taluka Boards, 
which control matters of general importance Finally, there 
are the District Boards, which represent the whole district 
In the Bombay Prcsidenc} there arc the District and Taluka 
Boards 

The constitution of these Boards also varies in different 
parts of the country The noimnated members are more 
numerous than in the case of the municipalities, congtn^. 
but in many instances the elective element has tionnnd 
been introduced and will doubtless be extended local ° 
from time to time In 191G-17, excluding the 
Union Coimmttecs and Panchayats to wdiich the elective 
principle has not been apphed, about 60 per cent of the 
members of the Boards were elected The District Officer 
IS the president of the District Board , and sub-divisional 
Officers preside over the Taluka Boards Besides super- 
vising the maintenance and improvement of the means of 
local communications the mam functions of the District 
Boards are the maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries , 
the provision of drainage and water supply , general sam- 
tation , vaccination, education, especially m its elementary 
stages , the charge of pounds and femes , the construction 
and mamtenance of markets , and the rehef of the popula- 
tion in times of farmne The sub-divisional or Taluka 
Boards carry out their duties subject to the supervision of 
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the Distnct Board The revenues are derived partly from 
grants made by the local Governments, partly from a cess 
on land, and partly from fees for pounds and femes and 
other payments derived from road toUs The accounts of 
the Local Boards as -well as those of the Mumcipahties are 
subject to an audit held by officials of the Government, but 
are excluded from the Imperial budget 
The total income of the Boards m 1916-17 amounted to 
Es 710 lakhs The average income of each Board, together 
with its subordmate sub-distnct Boards, was about Es 4 
lakhs The vanous committees m Bengal had an average 
mcome of Es 1080 , and the Panchayats of Madras had an 
average mcome of Es 2,747 The prmcipal objects of 
expenditure are education and civil works In the Bombay 
Presidency, 42 6 per cent of the annual expenditure was 
on civd works, consistmg of bmldmgs, communications, 
water supply, tools and plant, stagmg bungalows and 
arboriculture The expenditure on education amounts to 
43 7 per cent of the whole The medical expenditure 
includes grants for itmerant vaccmators and the supply of 
quimne durmg the malaria season 
It IS generally agreed that the pohcy of local self-govern- 
ment, which was started nearly forty years ago with such 
Govern- hopes by Lord Eipon, has not as yet been 

m^of attended by great success The smallness and 
poUcyin melasticity of the revenues of mumcipahties and 
boards, the mdifEerence still prevaihng m many 
places towards all forms of pubhc hfe, the prevalence of 
sectarian animosities, have all contributed to 'this dis- 
appomtment Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu urge 
also that “ the educative prmciple has been subordmated 
to the desire for more immediate results The management 
of local affairs has remamed m the hands of those who are 
most competent to handle them, not from bureaucratic 
lust of power, but because no other agency has 
readdy presented itself and distnct officers have never 
had the leisure nor been given sufficient assistance to 
create one. The broad fact remams that m a space 
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of over tlurty }cnrs tlic progress in developing a genuine 
local self-government has been inadequate in the greater 
part of India ” 

In 1918, the Go\ eminent of India issued an important 
Resolution on the subject It -was pointed out that the 
object of local Bclf-go\ ernment is to train the people in the 
management of their ow n afTairs and that political education 
of this sort must, in the main, tahe jircccdencc of depart- 
mental cfTicienc} It follows from this that local bodies 
should be as representative ns possible of the people whose 
affairs they arc called on to administer, that their authority 
111 the matters entrusted to them should be real and not 
nominal, and that they should not be subjected to un- 
necessary control, but should learn by making mistakes and 
by profiling bj them The Go^ eminent of India therefore 
recommended that the municipalities, district and sub- 
distnct boards should ordinanly have a substantial elective 
majority, and that the nominated element should not 
ordinarily exceed one-fourth of the whole The gradual 
replacement of nominated by elected chairmen of munici- 
palities and the encouragement of non-olBcial chairmen of 
rural boards were also advocated The Government of 
India also suggested that municipalities should have full 
liberty to improve or alter taxation within the liimts laid 
down by the municipal laws, and that the rural boards 
should be at bberty to vary the rate at w Inch the land cess 
IS lc\ned within the limits imposed by law without the 
interference of outside authority The Government of India 
also suggested for the consideration of the pro-\nncial Govern- 
ments the constitution of a central body which should 
co-ordinate the experiences of the local bodies and provide 
improved control and guidance by entcrtaimng further 
expert inspecting establishments Such a central body 
should be in direct touch wnth the Government and rmght 
fitly be presided over by a member of the Executive Coimcil 
where such exists It should further be considered whether 
m place of a formal board there might not be a Standing 
Comrmttec for local and municipal afiairs in direct contact 
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■with, the Goveirunent, to be dra-mi largely from elected 
members of the Legislative Council 
In regard to Panchayats, the Government of India 
attached importance to the association of the prmcipal 
village officers •mth these institutions, and also to an mformal 
election of the other members by the ■villagers themselves 
They ■would, ho^wever, aUo'w the Panchayat to choose its 
own president Village samtation, village education, and 
jnnsdiction in petty ci-vil and criminal cases imght be the 
mam function of Panchayats It is desirable, however, that 
the Panchayat should be, as a rule, a body representmg a 
single •village , otherwise, the great safeguard for the proper 
disposal of such cases namely, pubhc opmion, wdl be lost 
The development of local government has played a great 
part m Enghsh constitutional history The mam feature 
of Anglo-Saxon tunes was the strength of the locaL 
mstitutions and the weakness of the Central 
^oarS^ Government In Norman tunes the position was 
Center 3-1^^ mcreased power was given to the 

Govern- Central Executive at the expense of the local 
bodies Dunng the rule of the early Plantagenets 
a happy comproimse was efiected, which retamed very 
largely the freedom of the locahties to manage their own 
affairs as well as the efficiency of the Central Government 
This was the effect of the evolu-tion of the Parhamentary 
system which connected the Central Executive ■with the 
locahties by means of representatives from the counties and 
large to^wns The same system is bemg introduced m 
India More and more, as has been seen, the administra- 
tion of local afiauB is bemg entrusted, with the necessary 
supervision, to the Distnct Boards and Mumcipahties , 
and the presence of the representatives of the pubhc on the 
provmcial Legisla^fcive Councils is bnngmg the Executive 
more mto touch ■with local needs and requirements 


ClIAJ’TEli VJl 

THE li:gislatuhe 

‘‘It 1 *; a gronl c\il of llic present P 3 sleni tlint Go\crnnicnt can 
nrel\ learn ho\\ its mensnres will be reccised or liow tlioj arc likely 
lo affect c\cn its European subjects till cnticisin takes the form of 
settled and often bitter opposition ” 

Minute written bj Sin Bautle I'nrni in I SCO 

"The announcement (of \ugust 20, 1017) marks the end of one 
epoch, and the beginning of a new one llithcrto, wo have ruled 
India b^ a sjstcm of absolute goicmnient, but haio gnen her people 
an increasing share in the administration of the countr}’ and increas- 
ing opportunities of cntioising Go\ eminent Wo have at present 

m India neither the best of the old sjstcm, nor the best of the now 
Bcsponsibihty is the saioiir of pojiular goremment, and that sa\our 
the present councils whoUj lack Our first object must bo to mvest 
them mill it Thej must have real work to do , and they must 
have real peojilc to call them to account for the doing of it ” 

Mo^T\^.u Chelmsford Report 

The British Parhament or — to be more correct — the ICing- 
in-Parliamcnt is Sovereign because, according to Professor 
Dicey, it lias the power “ to make or xmmake any so^grcign- 
law ^ whatever , and, further, no person or body t\ of the 
18 recognised by tlie law' of England as hatnng a poriia- 
right to override or set aside the legislation of 
Parliament It can regulate or new-model the succession 
to the Crown , as w'as done in the reign of Henry VIII 
and Wilbam III It can alter the estabhshed rehgion of 
the land , as was done in a variety of mstances m the 

' A law defined n"' “ any rule which will be enforced by (he 
Courts ’’ 
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reigus of Kjng Henry VIII and of Ins three children It 
can change and create afresh even the constitution of the 
kingdom and of parliaments themselves, as was done by 
the Act of Union, and the several statutes for tncnmal and 
septennial elections (and by the Parliament Act of 1911 ) 
It can, in short, do cverjdhing that is not unnaturally 
impossible , and therefore some have not scrupled to call 
its power, by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of 
Parliament ” 

This " ommpotencc of Parliament ” has made the Enghsh 
Constitution very flexible, as changes in it can be made 
^vlth comparative ease and by the same procedure as the 
ordinary lav s. In certain other coimtnes changes in the 
constitution are much more difiicult to make and can only 
be efiected by an extraordinary method of procedure In 
Switzerland, for example, the consent of the people must 
be obtained by means of v hat is called a referendum The 
legislatures of these countnes are called “non-sovereign 
law-making bodies ” In other words, though they have 
the power to make laws, they are restneted in certam 
matters by the terms of a wntt^n constitution There are 
dangers in both systems In England there is a danger of 
drastic changes being made without sufficient thought , 
and, in Switzerland, that necessary changes may be unduly 
delayed 

The Indian legislature belongs to the second category and 
is a non-sovereign law-makmg body. This is necessary 
because the Bntish Parbament has been, and is 
indinn still, responsible for the general welfare and defence 
of India The Indian Legislature, which sits at 
^v°Keign Simla and Delhi, is a law-making body which can 
mlwng (®) persons, for aU courts, and 

bodies for all places and things within British India , (h) 
for all British subjects of His Majesty and servants of 
the Government of India withm other parts of India , 
(c) for all persons bemg native Indian subjects of His 
Majesty or native Indian officers, soldiers or followers m 
His Majesty’s Indian forces, when respectively m any part 
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of the world, whether wathm or without His Majesty's 
dominions , and (d) for all persons employed in the Indian 
Marine SerMce In practice, the British Parliament has 
abrogated its right to legislate for the internal affairs of 
India, except in nncontentious matters such as cop}Tight 
which demand a uniform application in the interests of all 
countries concerned Acts of Parliament are not valid in 
India unlc'^s it is stated bv word or by implication that 
their scope is extended to India The Indian Legislature 
IS therefore the mam authority for making the laws in 
India But, in exercising these powers, it is restricted in 
a number of wa\s It cannot repeal or amend the Army 
Act, nor pa'Js laws affecting the authonty of Parliament , 
it can only pass laws consistent with those passed by the 
British Parbament having reference to India, such as those 
referred to in the first chapter of this book , and it has not 
the right to amend or to repeal such laws Parbament also 
exercises through the agency of the Secretary of State a 
general supervision over all legislation passed in India It 
has therefore been the practice of the Government of India 
to obtain the consent of the Secretary of State before pro- 
posing any new legislation 

Besides the Central Legislature of India there are a 
number of provincial legislatures For a long time it was 
a matter for dispute whether there should be pro- 
vincial legislatures at all On the one hand, the Lcpisin- 
cxistence of a number of legislatures nught cause 
a lack of umformity and a complexity confusing 
both t-o the people who have to obey the law and mnWng 
to the courts which hav’e to admimster the law 
On the other hand, it wmuld indeed be difficult for the 
Indian Legislature to undertake all the legislation necessary 
for India , nor could that body be sufficiently in touch with 
the needs of the provinces Before the passing of the 
Eegulatmg Act in 1773 the Gov^ernors-in-Council of the 
three Presidencies had eacb the pow’er to make rules and 
regulations The Regulating Act made the Gov’^ernor- 
General of Bengal in Council the supreme Gov’ernment, but 
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in practice Ins control over the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay was only nominal In 1833 the legislative powers 
of the Governments of Madras and Bombay were taken 
away and sacnficed to an exaggerated desire for complete 
uniformity Tins drastic change was soon found to be 
faulty, as the members of the Governor-General’s Council 
being restricted to tbe Bengal Service were insufQciently 
acquainted with the needs of Madras and Bombay Accord- 
ingly, in 1853, representatives of the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay and of the new Governments of Bengal and 
Agra were added to the Governor-General’s Council as 
additional members The hope that these representatives 
would be able to keep the Governor-General’s Council 
sufficiently in touch with provincial reqmrements was not 
reabsed Lord Canmng therefore reconsidered the whole 
question Two principles bad been proved correct In the 
ffist place, the existence of a number of legislatures, subject 
to no efEective and central control, was harmful to India 
In the second place, it was equally harmful to place all 
legislative power imder a single authority which could 
neither keep pace with the demands for legislation nor be 
sufficiently acquamted with local conditions The Act of 
1861 IS therefore of great importance in the history of the 
Indian Constitution It restored the old provmcial Legis- 
latures of Madras and Bombay and created one in Bengal ; 
and it made provision for similar councils m the other 
pro^^nces That for the Umted Provinces came into bemg 
m 1886, and that for the Pun]ab in 1897 In 1917 there 
were mne Provmcial Councils in Bengal, JIadras, Bombay, 
the Umted Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Onssa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam But those who passed 
the Act of 1861, remembermg the evils and the complexity 
which resulted from the almost mdependent Councils of 
Madras and Bombay in, the olden days, took care to restnet 
the scope of the Provmcial Councils and to place them under 
the general supervision of the Government of India The 
Provincial Councils had not the power, except with the 
consent of the Governor-General, to make or take into 
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cjonsidcrntion nny law which affected the pubhc debt or 
the finances of the Government of India, the currency, 
post office and telegraphs, the Indian Penal Code, or 
the discipline and maintenance of His Jlajesty’s naval 
and military forces The Provincial Governments could 
not introduce any Bill before the Council vuthout 
hanng submitted it first to the GoNcrnment of India 
and received its approval Every law passed by a Pro- 
vincial Council had to receive the assent of the Governor- 
General 


Another important problem in the development of the 
Indian legislatne system has been to decide the relations 
between the Legislature and the Eveciitive The 
Legislative Council of India originated ns an ex- between^ 
pansion of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, its full title being, until recently, thenndtho 
Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council at meetings for the turc in'tho 
purpose of making lavs and regulations The iJ'^jation 
Executive Council thus existed long before the 
Legislative Council , and its members passed such rules 
and regulations ns seemed to them fitting, and conducted 
their business by means of official notes and informal dis- 
cussion This may have been an expeditious method of 
making laws, but it can scarcely be considered to have 
been a safe one iVn Executive, especially if all its members, 
as was then the case in India, arc members of an alien race, 


should use every opportunity of finding out whether its 
laws are suitable to the people who will have to obey them , 
and it needs the assistance of men experienced in legal 
matters The authorities in England reahzed the necessity 
of the latter precaution The Regulating Act of 1773 pro- 
vided that all the regulations passed by the Executive 
Council should be registered by the Supreme Court But 
this practice proved a failure The judges of the Supreme 
Court were unduly influenced by their expenence of Enghsh 
law, which in many ways was imsuited to India There 
ensued a violent conflict between the Executive and the 


Supreme Court, which reduced very considerably the 
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nu(lionl\ of llio ^’ovcrninojif of Wnrr^ n IlnKtuip'M In J7S1, 
1 hfroforo, Ili<> jirnclKo of rcpixirnlion rrn’iffl In 18'i3 
luiotlii’r <!f‘\irf v licrcli} lr;;a! « rj)' ro-iK v.ouM lip nvAilnhlc 
to (ho l'>o( n(ivo ('hiniif il \\)h Irn '1, Tho Kx« ( iiti\o Council 
>i(n'n^^(hoiu <1 In (In u'hhtmn <if n lau nifinhor, tlio 
fiTHl hoinf' lioril Mtu.uihn, wlio'-o »lntir» for a tinu \ i ro 
(onfinojl (o loai^lation 'i’lini inno\at)on {)ro\f(l morf 
\ahiahlo, jn it lui't timhlcil tin* liulmn fIo\f romont, m tlif 
innttor of hfrnlation, to uijo% t!io r'rvK'^i of Iff;nl otprrt'i 
•'IK h ac Miicaulfi}, Ilf on Afatno, I.' 4io S'ojihfti, anfl C'our* 
loruu Jlhort '1 iio v.orh of ih''' nun v ill la fli>;rtn''C(l in 
tho n< \t (haptfr uhnh cfonl*' vitli tlio afltnini'^tration of 
tlio lav in Imii'i 

It *^0011 hi'i uiif < If art hat fiirth' r t h uipoi voro noof 
The Indian •',■>(< in of tlno-* dms waa laohin" in man; 

j rcijui'-itfa for f’ofid hp<^hitif>n In tho fir«t plnoo 
Inpm'nn tlicn Is n< < il for forninl ninl puhh'' diecti'sion of 
tvmUPoi l<';^i‘’hiti\o {irojKis ils , and, in tin *:>n ond plarc, 
(ntioisin In inon tff * \ponf nn in tin of the 

country IS roquirod Main nttiinpls hu\o hfori inadr to 
siijipl) thoso roqnisitis In ISVJ tin' Comuil ulitn n<tinc 
m ith k’oislntnf capu'it\ was oiilarirod In the addition of 
si'c now incinhor-., the (diiof .Tiistin of Ikncal, u pukno 
jnd"o, and a moinhor nonnimttd In taoh of the ProMncial 
Goaorninonts of Bonpul, Mmlras, Ronihin, and Aprn Di'- 
cu'-sions then liccauio oral and wore for tho first time held 
in public This was a sajntar} nioasure ns the Kxocutnc 
Council li.ad to o\phun its proposals to tho additional 
members and to defend itself apainst their criticism 
The no\t advance took place in 18 G 1 Tho Act of that 
dale jirovidcd that in addition to tho memhers of the 
Executive Council there should he members, not Ic's than 
SIX and not more than twelve in number, who were to be 
nominated by the Governor-General and remain in the 
Connell for two 3'cars Of these additional nicmbcrs not 
less than half were to be non-ofiuials , tliat is to sav, men 
who were not in the service of the Crown In the Pro- 
vinoinl Councils similar measures were adojitcd The im- 
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portaucc of this innovation ^\as that a small number of 
Indians were selected by llic Government to offer their 
ad^^cc and to criticize the legislative proposals placed before 
them 

The Act of 1892 is the next landmark in the development 
of the Indian Legislative Councils It increased the number 
of additional and of non-ofiicial members in the 
Impcnal Council In the Provincial Councils the 
number of additional members was increased so 
that there could be a maximum of twenty in Madras and 
Bombay, and one of fifteen m the other Councils At least 
one-half of the additional members of Bombay and Madras, 
and one-third of the other Councils, verc to be non-officials 
In Bombay there was a non-official majont)’^ for some years 
before 1909. The chief departure embodied in the Act of 
1892 was the introduction, m practice, of a system of 
election The non-official members of the Legislative 
Councils of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the United 
Pro\nncos, and the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce each 
elected a representative on the Imperial Council Pubbe 
bodies, such as municipabties and local boards, elected 
representatives on the Provincial Councils 

The Act of 1909, which follow’cd the scheme of reform 
drawn up by Lord hlorley and Lord JLnto, made a step 
further in the same direction It provided that 
in addition to the members of the Executive 2?idoo*^ 
Council there should not be more than sixty 
additional members Of these not more than thirty-five 
eould be nominated by the Governor-General provided that 
the majority of all members of the Council were officials 
The remaming tw'enty-five members were elected by the 
non-official members of each of the Provineial Councils, by 
the landholders of certain provmces, by the Muhammadan 
commumty in certain provinces, and by the Bombay and 
Bengal Chambers of Commerce The Act also provided 
that in all the Provincial Councils the official majonty could 
be dispensed with The number of elected members varied 
in the several provinces In Bombay there were twenty- 
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one who were elected by the Municipahty of Bombay, the 
district miuncipahties and district boards, the Umversity 
of Bombay, the Chambers of Commerce, the Muhammadan 
commumty, the Sardars of the Deccan and of Cujarat, and 
the Jagirdars of Sind It should be noticed that the prm- 
ciple of communal election was accepted, notably in the 
case of Muhammadans. A hst of rules and regulataons was 
also issued m accordance with the Act with reference to the 
necessary qualifications of candidates and electors and the 
manner of election Precautions were also taken against 
corrupt practices and for the settlement of disputes ansmg 
durmg an election. 

It 18 now necessary to discuss the power of the Legis- 
lature to supervise, and indeed to control, the actions of 
the Executive. In England Parhament controls 
Executive m that the Cabmet only holds office 
retains the support of a majonty m 
eaparvise the House of Commons ; but in India the Execu- 
artiona tive has remained m office notwithstandmg an 
^erative. adverse vote of the Legislative Council Sir Cour- 
tenay nbert has stated that the Legislative Council 
estabhshed under the Act of 1863 modelled its procedure 
on that of Parhament and showed an mconvement degree 
of mdependence by askmg questions and by discussmg the 
propriety of measures of the Executive Coimcil This 
practice was most embarrassing as the responsibihty for 
the welfare and defence of India rested with the 
Executive and not with the Legislature Accordmgly, 
the right to criticize the Executive was revoked by 
the Act of 1861, which hmited the scope of the Legis- 
lature to the consideration and passing of laws These 
restnctiona were shghtly relaxed in 1892, when the 
askmg of questions in connection with the admimstra- 
tion was allowed under certain conditions , and ar- 
rangements were made for the discussion of the annual 
budget subject to the proviso that no member could 
use this pn'^ege to propose a resolution or to take a vote 
of the Council 
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The Councils Act of 1009, in accordance unth the pro- 
posals of Lord j\Iorlcy and Lord ^Iinto, wont much further 
m this direction Clause 5 of the Act reads as 
follows • “ The Go\ ernor-Gcneral-in-Council shall Moricy- 
makc rules authorizing at any meeting of the 
Legislaln e Council the discussion of the annual resolutions 
financial slalcment of the Governor-Gcneral-in- J^uaUo”' 
Council, and of any matter of general pubhc 
interest, and the asking of questions, under such conditions 
and restrictions as may be prescribed under the rules ” 
The President could disallow without giving any reason any 
resolution which he deemed to be inconsistent with pubhc 
interests, and a resolution, c^cn if it vas carried by the 
Legislative Council, vas only in the nature of a recom- 
mendation to the Evccutne which could accept it or not 
as it chose The right of asking questions was extended 
by the Act of 1909, when further or supplementary ques- 
tions w ere allow cd for the purpose of elucidating any matter 
of fact regarding which a request for information had been 
made in the original question But questions had to be so 
framed as to be merely a request for information and not 
for an expression of opinion The member who rephed 
could refuse to answer a supplementary question without 
notice , whilst the President could disallow any question 
which, in his opinion, was inconsistent ^vlth pubhc interests 
Similar prmloges in regard to moving resolutions and to 
asking questions were also granted to the Pro\nncial Councils 
provided that the subject under discussion was within the 
scope of the Council concerned The exercise of these 
pnvileges influenced very considerably the actions of the 
Executives, imperial and provincial Government often 
accepted a resolution passed by a legislative council , or 
it subsequently took measures, administrative or legislative, 
to meet the wishes of the Legislative Council 

Thus in 1917, when Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu 
reviewed the pohtical situation in India, the position of the 
Executive was still very strong The control of the purse 
was in its hands, though, under certain conditions. 
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intcrutil afTnirs of India The Parbanicntar} Corumittec 
therefore laid do^^n the following general pnnciple for 
general guidance The Secretary of Slate should only 
m exceptional cases intcr\enc m matters of purely 
Indian interest where the Government and Legislature of 
India are in agreement If these two authorities are in 
conflict, it IS theu the duty of the Secretary of State to 
make a decision 

Lord Chelmsford and Mr I^Ioutagii found that the Govern- 
ment of India had exercised with some strictness its powers 
of control over pro\mcial legislation ' Control, as 
has already been seen, was exercised mainly by Go^cm- 
cxamining c\ery legislative proposal of a Pro- 
vincial Go\ crumeiit before its introduction in the 
ProMiicial Legislature, and by the right of the icgisia- 
Go\ crnor-Gcncral to refuse his sanction to a pro- 
posal which had been passed These were very necessary 
precautions so long as the Secretary of State was held 
responsible by Parliament for all legislation passed m India 
But the pronouncement of 1917 stated the intention of His 
Ma]cst}’s Go^crnmcnt to foster the gradual development 
of self-go^ erning institutions in India, and it was sub- 
sequently agreed that this object could best be attamed at 
first in the provinces It therefore became necessary to 
relax the control of Parbament which had hitherto been 
exercised through the agency of the Secretary of State and, 
in particular, of the Government of India A distinction 
w'as made between matters concerning the reserved subjects 
(which come within the scope of the Governor-in-Council) 
and matters concerning the transferred subjects (which 
come within the scope of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislative Council) The Parbamentary Committee agam 
laid down principles for future gmdance In the case of 
the reserved subjects the Government of India should not 

* The administrative control of the Government of India over the 
provmcial Governments has been discussed m Chapter IV , and the 
financial control of the Government of India wiU be discussed m 
Chapter X. 
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ordinarily intervene when the provincial Government and 
Legislature are m agreement. In the case of the trans- 
ferred subjects the control of the Government of India and 
thus of the Secretary of State should he restricted within 
the narrowest possible limits 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu felt that, m regard to 
the comjiosition of the Legislative Councils, “ narrow 
(e) Tho frfincluscs and indirect elections failed to encourage 
t^n'o? u'\o ^^ombers a sense of rcsponsibihty to the people 
LcRisiiitivo generally, and made it impossible, except m special 
CritfciTO constituencies, for those vho had votes to use 
Chelmsford With perception and effect” By the term 
and Mr “ narrow franchise ” is meant that an elected 
onogu Legislative Council is elected by, 

and IB therefore responsible for his actions to, a very small 
number of electors In the Indian Legislative Council the 
largest constituency which returned a member did not 
exceed 650 persona Most of the constituencies were 
decidedly smaller. In tho Provincial Councils the con- 
stituencies were almost as narrow There are many dangers 
m a narrow franchise It is more susceptible, as Edmund 
Burke pointed out many years ago, to corrupt practices 
The members of the Councils, being directly responsible to a 
very few people, are also subjected to tho temptation of con- 
sidenng only narrow, and even personal, interests But 
the chief danger hes m the fact that the vast bulk of the 
people, being excluded from the pobtical machmery of 
their country, may be led to voice their gnevances by 
unconstitutional methods such as by stnkes and mdeed 
by open rebelhon Moreover, even if these grave dangers 
are averted, there can bo no education of the mass of the 
people in their pobtical responsibihties An “ mdirect 
election ” is one m which the electors who return members 
to a Legislative Council have been themselves elected by 
other electors for other purposes. For example, the 
unofficial members of the Provincial Councils who returned 
representatives to the Indian Legislative Council had them- 
selves been elected by other voters (who may be called for 
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convenience primary voters) wntli reference to the work of 
the Pro^^nclnl, and not of the Indian, Council Again, the 
members of the district boards and municipalities who 
elected representatn es on the Pro%nnciol Councils had 
themsehes been returned by other electors with reference 
to the work of the local bodies and not of the Provincial 
Councils Again, the registered graduates of a university 
^\ho returned the elected fellows of the Senate were expected 
to use their votes to place on the Senate men experienced 
in the work of a university and not necessarily men who 
would bo good members of a Provincial Legislative Council 
Thus "there was no connexion between the supposed 
primary ^oter and the man who sat as his representative 
on the Legislative Conned, and the vote of the supposed 
primary voter had no effect upon the proceedings of the 
Legislative Coimcil ” 

The main ofToct of the Act of 1919 w'as (a) to introduce 
the bi-cameral or two-chamber system in the Indian 
Legislature, {h) to increase the size of the 
Legislative Councils and, in particular, the number 
of the elected members in each, (c) to substi- 
tute direct for indirect election, and {d) to increase the 
electorate 

The Indian Legislature consists of the Governor-General 
and two chambers, the Coimcil of State and the Legislative 
Assembly The Council of State consists of thirty- 
three elected members, and twenty-seven norm- council of 
nated by the Governor-General, of whom not more fhe^Lc'gi^- 
than twenty may be officials The Legislative 
Assembly consists of one hundred and two elected 
members, and forty members nominated by the Governor- 
General, of whom not more than twenty-six may be 
officials 

The Act of 1919 provided that there should be m 
every Governor’s provmce a Legislative Council pjoyinciai 
The number of members of these Legislative Legislative 
Councils was set forth in a schedule to the Act 
as follows • 
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vromen to be placed on the register of voters m any pro- 
vince where the Legislative Council desires it 
In addition to the special qualifications for members and 
electors there are also some general qualifications A 
person is not eligible for election to a legislative 
body if he is not a British subject, or has been 
by a competent court to be of unsound 
IS under twentv-five vears of age, or has 
been guilt y of certain crimes A man may not bo a member 
of more than one legislative bod} at the same time A 
much more ^c\cd question is whether or not a candidate 
should reside in the constituency of which he seeks to be 
a member There are arguments on both sides of this 
question The imposition of a residential quabfication 
ensures that every constituency is represented by a man 
who resides in it and should be intimately acquainted with 
its needs On the other hand, it may mibtate against the 
efficiency of a council by prea eiiting a number of able men 
being elected It is probable that the number of able men 
IS greater in the urban than in the rural areas , and 
}Ct many of these city-dwellers are confined, under the 
residential qualification, to the small number of seats 
allocated to the towns It was eventually decided to com- 
pronuse and to try both systems The residential re- 
striction IS imposed in the Bombay, the Punjab and the 
Central ProMnees, but not in the others Experience -will 
therefore decide which is the best system 

There are also general qualifications for electors No 
person is entitled to be registered on the electoral roll if 
he IS not a British subject, or is of unsound rmnd, 
or has been declared guilty of certain offences, or qunMca- 
is under twenty-one years of age Under certain 
conditions subjects of Native States are not dis- 
quahfied No person is entitled to vote in more than one 
general constituency. Plural voting is thus only permitted 
in cases where a man votes in a general constituency and 
also in a special constituency such as a Chamber of Com- 
merce or a university 
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Rules linvc <11*10 been flrnwn up by Government, for the 
proper find ordorlj (ondur t of olcrlions Prer nut ions ]ia\c 
UulM for liilvon in India as in other countnes 

iioidinRnn against (orrujd pradiecs nttlie time of an eletfion 
Every candidate has to submit a complete return 
of Ills election exjiensos The rules not onl} <o\cr such 
obvious offences as briber}, personation and undue influ- 
ence, but they prohibit the hire of public couvryanccs and 
of liquor shops Petitions against the return of a candidate 
arc tried by special commissioners 
Ifaving cleared the uay In the relavation of the control 
of the Secret ar} of State and of the Gosernment of India, 
by a marked increase in the number of the electors and of 
elected members, and by emphasinng through the process 
of direct elections the rcsponsibilit} of the members to the 
electors, it then became jiossiblc for Parliament to inerease 
the scope and the responsibility of the legislatures in India, 
particularly those in the pro\inccs Not onl} has the 
number of the elected and non-ofiicial members in c^c^} 
legislature been very largch increased, but in ordmar} 
circumstances the ofTicinl members ha\c been released from 
the necessity of obc}ing the instructions of Go\crnmont 
Besides the matters referred to earlier m this chapter ns 
being beyond its scope, the Indian Legislature cannot 
legislate on questions relating to proMncial subjects, unlc's 
they have been declared In rules under the Act to be within 
its scope A bill may be introduced in either chamber of 
the Indian Legislature and must be passed by both 
chambers In the case of disagreement between the two 
chambers, the GoAcrnor-General may refer the matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both chambers Certain safe- 
guards have been taken to enable the Govcrnor-General-in- 
Council to fulfil his responsibilities The Governor-General 
may prevent the introduction of a Bill which, in Ins opinion, 
affects the safety or tranquillity of India He may with- 
draw his assent from the Bill or rcsor%c the Bill for the 
signification of His Blajcstv’s assent thereon His iMajesty- 
in-Council may also signifv his disallow ance The Governor- 
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General mn} also, ^\he^e a Bill has been passed by both 
chambers, return the Bill for reconsideration by either 
chamber Pro\nsion is also made whereby the Governor- 
General can pass legislation, even when the Legislature is 
not m agreement The Go\ernor-Gcncral may certify that 
the passage of a Bill is essential to the safety, tranquilhty 
and interests of British India Every such Act is expressed 
to be made by the Go\crnor-General, and must forthwith 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament and also receive 
Ills Majesty s assent The power of the Governor-General 
to make ordinances in cases of emergency, which ha^c the 
force of law for a period not exceeding six months, has also 
been retained The Governor-General is empowered to 
dissolve cither chamber if he thinks fit 
A Pro^^nclal Legislative Council has power, subject to 
certain restrictions, to legislate for the pence and good 
government of the territories for the time being constituting 
that proMnee It is still beyond its scope, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, to consider any 
law affecting the public debt of India, the disciphne or 
maintenance of His l\rajcsty’6 forces in India, the relations 
of the Government ynth foreign princes or States, or any 
“ central subject ” Certain safeguards liavc been taken 
also to enable the Govcrnor-in-Council to exercise his 
responsibilities The Governor may withhold his assent 
from any Bill, or return it for reconsideration by the Legis- 
lative Council, or rcscrc c it for consideration by the Governor- 
General An Act of a Provincial Legislature does not have 
vahdity until the Governor-General has assented to it 
The Go\ ernor-Gcneral may, instead of assenting to or 
cvithholdmg his assent from any Act passed by a P^o^^nclal 
Legislature, reserve it for the sigmfication of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon Hjs MajCsty-in-Council may also dis- 
allow any Act A Governor is also empowered to dissolve 
his Legislative Council if he thinks fit Provision is also 
made whereby a Governor can pass legislation connected 
with a reserved subject even when the legislature is not m 
agreement The Governor may certify that the passage of 
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such a Bill IS essential for the discharge of his rcsponsihilit) 
for the subject. livery such Act is expressed to be made 
by the Go\crnor, but has no xalidity until JIis jMajesty-in- 
Council has given his assent The Governor may also 
certify that a Bill affects the safety or tranquillity of his 
province and thus pre\ ent any further proceedings thereon 
The power of the legislative bodies has been largcl} 
increased in the matter of finance The estimated annual 
expenditure and rcxciuic of the Go\crnor-Gencral- 
Coniroi^^ in-Council ifi laid in the form of a statement before 
both chambers of the Indian Legislature in each 
year No proposal for the appropriation of any rc\enue 
can be made except on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General , but the proposals of the Indian Government are 
submitted to the discussion and vote of the Legislative 
Assembly in the form of demands for grants, except those 
which deal with interest and sinking fund charges, the 
salancs of certain officials and expenditure classified as 
ecclesiastical, pohtical and defence The Legislative 
Assembly mav assent or refuse its assent to any such 
demand, or may v ote a reduction of the whole grant But 
the Gov crnor-Gcnoral m-Council may restore any grant so 
refused or reduced bv the Legislative Assembly, if he con- 
siders it essential to the discharge of his responsibilities 
In the provinces the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue is laid in the form of a statement before the Council 
m each year, and the proposals of the provincinl Govern- 
ment for the appropriation of provuncial revenues are sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Council m the form of demands 
for grants The Council may refuse its assent to a grant 
or reduce the amount of it But proposals regarding the 
contnbutions of provnnccs to the Indian Government, 
interest and sinking fund charges and the salancs of certain 
officials, need not be subrmtted to the Council The 
Governor-in-Council may restore any grant so refused or 
reduced by the Legislative Council, if he considers it essential 
to the discharge of his responsihifities and if it relates to a 
reserved subject 
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Tlic first president o£ the Legislative Assembly is 
appointed by the Governor-General , after four years he 
•mil be elected by the Assembly and approved by 
rro ure Govcrnor-Gcnoral. The president of the 
Council of State is appointed by the Governor-General 
from among the members of the Council The Governor- 
General is not a member of either the Legislative Assembly 
or of the Council of State, but he is entitled to address 
either body In the provinces a Governor is not a member 
of the Legislative Council, but has the power to address 
that body For four 3 cars subsequent to the passing of 
the Act, the president of a Legislative Council is appointed 
b}’’ tbc Governor concerned , subsequent to that period, 
he IS elected b}* the Council and approved b}' the Governor 
The members of the Govcrnor-Gcncrars Executive Council 
are ebgible for nonunation to either chamber, but are 
entitled to address both chambers 
Great care is taken whereby legislative proposals will bo 
discussed sufficient!}’’ and with due formality Rules have 
therefore been dravm up to meet this need Ordinanl}’, 
leave is first of all granted for the introduction of a Bill, 
which IS then pubbshed in the Gazette After the lapse of 
a sufficient interval of time, the Bill is read a second time, 
after which it is referred to a committee of the Legislature, 
whose duty it 15 to consider and amend, if necessary, the 
Bill in all its details The Bill is then read a third time 
after such discussion as is necessary 
Such, then, are the mam pro'visions of the new Act m 
regard to the legislative authorities But much also 
depends upon convention This has been particularly the 
case in England, where the Cabinet, the post of the Premier 
and the groivtli of political parties have developed by 
convention instead of by enactment. It is impossible to 
prophesy the part which convention "Will play in the gro'wth 
of the Indian Constitution Will there be ngid pobtical 
parties as in England and, if so, on what basis ■wiU they be 
formed ? Will there be an Opposition, "with a Leader of 
the Opposition, as in England, who will be prepared not 
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merely to criticize, but, if nccfl be, to take up the 
reins of govermnont ’ It can only be liopcrl tlmt the 
Act will, m the course of tunc, be reinforced liy conventions 
suitable to the needs of the country. The Act ran only 
provide the framework, it is for the memberH of the 
legislatures and for public opinion to provide the life of 
the body politic 
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Tin: jUDic VTURi: 

‘‘ The l'l^^ jlsclf his been ndimni-’b red ^\llhout disrespect to creed 
or cnsle, or to usnpcs nnd ideas rooted in jour ciiilisalion It has 
been siinplilied in form, nnd its mnehinerj adjusted to the require 
incnls of ancient coniniunitics alowlv entering n now •norld ” 

Kino Enw \ud VII, Pnocr amation, 190S 

“In fonii, mtelligibilitj , and in coinprelicnsii cness, the Indian 
Codes stand against all competition ” Siu IlrsnY JIaine 

“It IS not bj beliciing oursches or our Ians all puntj or all 
corruption that i\c arc liKclj’ to come to a right understanding of 
what is best for India, but bj a close studj of its jiast history, and 
then bj setting oun-ehes down, each m his own ajihcro, nnd working 
out the details of a code honesth nnd nblj prepared, not shifting nnd 
changing from dnj to daj*, but founded on cepononco, nnd suitable 
to a rude nnd siinplo people, mIio like all other pcojilo under tho sun 
prefer justice to law " Siu Hrsiii Lawhfnce 

“In tho last field of Indian polilj' it is in tho sphere of law that 
tho English have aflordcd the highest cxnniplo of scniplo, iiigenuitj’’, 
and tcnncitj, nnd it is hero that the render who seeks for practical 
instruction will find most to Icnm ” 1\I Chaillev 

“ Our first dutj’, the fint duty of nnj’ Goicmniont, is to keeii 
order” Lord Morley 

In the early days of its rule tlic Company ivas satisfied 
with the provision of Courts for the trial of cases between 
Europeans, and early m the eighteenth century 
^Mayor’s Courts -were established m the three ndminis- 
Presidency towns, ivith the right of appeal to the 
Government and, in certain cases, to the King- 
in-Councd At the time of the transference 
of the Diwam to the Company, Chve set up what was 
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Imown as the Dual System Criminal justice remained in 
the hands o£ tlic Nawah and \sas administered m accordance 
with Muhammadan law' by Muhammadan judges. The 
collection o£ the revenues and the administration of civil 
justice became subject to the control of the Company’s 
olTicials, but, as a matter of fact, were still conducted bj 
the old Indian judges This system soon proved a failure 
On being transferred from Madras to Calcutta, "Warren 
Hastings soon showed that organizing ability which was so 
remarkable throughout his long career in India The 
judicial system, amongst others, was revised In the dis- 
tricts the Collector, a member of the Compan}’B service, 
was placed m charge of the local Civil Court, where he was 
assisted by Hindus and Muhammadans , and for petty 
eases there w ere subordinate judges Ov cr and abov c these 
were first of all the Provincial Courts of appeal and finally 
the Sadr Diwaiii Adalat Criminal justice was subject to 
the supervision of the Collector, but was still administered 
by Muhammadan judges, and a Sadr Nizamat Adalat or 
final Criminal Court of Appeal was established 
Shortly afterwards the Regulation Act was passed, which, 
besides reforimng the pohtical government, also dealt with 
Connicting matters A Supreme Court of Judicature 

Juris- was estabhshed at Calcutta, with a Clucf Justice 
and tlircc other judges who were appointed by the 
Crown A siimlar Court was instituted in JIadras m 1801 
and in Bombay in 1823 Appeal was allowed to the King- 
in-Council in eases where a sum above Es 4000 was in- 
volved The Act, however, was obscure in that it failed 
to lay dowm the relations between the Executive and the 
Courts, or to define the powers of the Supreme Court over 
the actions comimtted by servants of the Company in dis- 
charge of their official duties The violent quarrels which 
took place between the Government and the Supreme Court 
dunng Hastmgs’ time caused certam amendments to be 
made in the Act which strengthened the hands of the former 
There was also a vagueness in the Act as to what law should 
be in force The Supreme Court admimstered justice m 
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accordance with the principles and procedure of English 
law, but the Sadr Courts applied as far as possible Hindu 
or IMuhaminadan law m conjiuiction with such “ Ecgula- 
tions ” as were laid down from time to time by Government 
These Courts, with their conflicting ideas of justice and 
their different codes, continued side by side for several 
years The adminiBl ration of justice, therefore, became 
more and more in a state of hopeless confusion “ In the 
greater part of India,’ sajs Sir John Strachey, “the 
Criminal Law and Procedure were a jumble, based on the 
old Muhammadan law eked out and rendered tolerable by the 
Regulations and Acts of our own Government, by frag- 
ments of English law, and by the decisions and instructions 
of the Supreme Courts ’’ Civil justice was in an even worse 
stato The same authority is of the opinion that the Civil 
Courts often seemed to be intended rather for the perform- 
ance of certain forms and ceremonies than for the adminis- 
tration of justice 

The codification of the law. Civil and Criimnal, and the 
rearrangement of the Courts were indicated ns essential 
reforms Hitherto, as has been seen already, there 
were two systems existing side by side For many 
reasons the Bntish Government had been reluctant 
to supersede the Hindu or Muhammadan law, and 
it was one of its guiding principles to respect as far as 
possible the laws and customs of the country A com- 
proimse whereby the best of both systems, the eastern and 
the western, could be retained seemed the best solution of 
the difficulty It w'as necessary to exanunc carefully how 
much of the old Hindu and hluhammadan law could remain 
With due regard to the demands of justice and humamty 
In 1833 a fourth member of Council was appointed to 
supervise this work Lord Macaulay held office for four 
years, and it is due largely to his efforts that after a lapse 
of twenty years the Penal and Criminal Codes were com- 
pleted Three Commissions, sitting at vanous times, dealt 
With the yet more difficult task of compihng a Civil Code 
Various writers bear testimony to the excellence of these 
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Codes. " Among all ilio ln^vB of India,” says Sir John 
Straclicy, m connection mth the Criminal Profodiirc Code, 
“ there is none more important than this, which regulates 
the machinery by which peace and order arc maintained, 
and by which crime is prevented and punished It dc- 
senbes the constitution of all the Criminal Courts , it 
defmes the power which each Court can cKcrcisc ; it classifies 
the offences under the Penal Code or other laws, which 
each judge or magistrate can try , it regulates the manner 
m which police investigations are to be earned on , the 
pow'crs of the police to make arrest, wuth or without the 
warrant of the magistrate , the proceedings to be taken 
for keeping the peace and for prc\ anting unlawful assem- 
blies, and for the removal of public nuisances , the manner 
in which accused persons arc to be brought before a magis- 
trate, m which inquiries or tnals arc to be held, in which 
evidence is to be heard and recorded, in which commit- 
ments to the Supreme Courts arc to be made , it contains 
rules for the trial of cases with juries and assessors, for the 
admission of appeals, for the revision of sentences and 
orders by the Supenor Courts, and for many other matters 
more or less directly connected with criminal procedure” 
M Cliaillcy also, in speaking of the administration of justice, 
civil and criminal, m India, states that, " not only judges 
and pleaders, but oflacials, high and low, Bntish and native, 
ate thoroughly acquainted with the laws under which the} 
have to work, and understand what these require, permit 
or forbid ” These codes are sometimes re^^sed, the most 
notable additions being made in 1872 by Sir James Pitz- 
James Stephen 

The Indian High Courts Act was passed in ISGl, when 
vital changes were made The old Courts disappeared, and 
in their place a High Court was estabhshed at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay , and, a short 
time later, at Allahabad High Courts have also 
been constituted in Bihar and the Punjab In Rangoon 
there is a Chief Court, the judges of which are appomted 
not by the Crown, but by the Govemor-General-in-Councd 
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In the other Xon-rcgulation p^o^^nces the place of a High 
Court IS taken by that of the Judicial Commissioner There 
IS still a Judicial Commissioner in Oudh and in Smd Judges 
of the High Court are appointed by the Crown Rules and 
regulations with regard to their salaries and pensions have 
been drawn up, and may be rensed by the Secretary-of- 
State-in-Council, but no alteration may affect the position 
of any judge already appointed Jlembers of the Judicial 
side of the Indian Qvil Scr\nce of not less than ten years’ 
standing, and vith three } cars’ pre\uous legal experience 
as a District Judge, bamsters of England and Ireland and 
members of the Facult} of Ad^ocates in Scotland of not 
less than fi\c years’ standing, and those in India who have 
had a certain experience ns a subordinate judge, or who 
have practised in the High Court for a period of not 
less than ten jears, arc all eligible for the bench of 
the High Court The Chief Justice must be a barrister 
with the necessary qualifications, but in the case of a 
temporary appointment an} of the existing judges may be 
selected At least onc-third of the judges must be members 
of the Indian Cml Sor\ice, and at least another third must 
be barristers or advocates with the quahfications mentioned 
abo\ c 

The High Courts have ordinary original jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal cases, uifhin such limits of each of the 
Presidency towns as arc laid down from time to of 

time by the local Go\ eminent, except at Allahabad the High 
where the High Court lias no original jurisdiction 
beyond the cases of Europeans accused for cnminal actions 
They are also Courts of Appeal from all the subordinate 
Courts, Civil and Criminal, within the hrmts of the province 
They are, moreover, the authority in all matters connected 
with wills, bankruptcy, and, in the case of Chnstian sub- 
jects, of divorce They are not entitled to exercise any 
original junsdiction in matters connected with the revenue 
or its collection, so long as it is made in accordance with 
the regulations at that time in force The Governor- 
General, the Governors, and the members of the Exeeutive 
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Councils are exempted from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court in any action that any of them may have taken in 
the performance of his puhhc duties, nor are they hable to 
arrest or impnsomnent The Chief Justice and the High 
Court Judges have these same immumties It is vithin 
the provmce of the Chief Justice to decide vluch judge or 
judges shad preside over each case that may be brought 
before the High Court 

The High Court also has povrers of supervision over all 
the infenor Courts, and makes rules and regulations, subject 
_ „ to the sanction of the Executive, for the con- 
of super- vement carrying out of business in these Courts 
righte of In aU cases held in the infenor Courts the evidence 
Appeal jg recorded and submitted when required to the 
High Court, vhich is thus enabled to refuse, if necessary, 
the proceedings of these Courts It has the power to call 
for returns and demand explanations, and can transfer any 
smt from one Court to another of equal or supenor juris- 
diction A subordinate judge may be suspended by order 
of the High Court, but the final punishment is m the bands 
of the local Government, to whose notice the Court is hound 
to brmg the charges made An appeal hes from a 
decision of the High Court m its ongmal capacity to a 
bench of two or more judges of the High Court Under 
certain conditions appeal may he made against the 
decisions of the High or Chief Courts or of those of 
the Judicial Commissioners to the Judicial Committee 
of the Pnvy Council in London, which may be looked 
upon as an Impenal Court of Appeal for Indian and 
Colomal cases 

The administration of cnmmal justice may differ to a 
certain extent m the vanous provinces, but the 
Justice mam features are the same There are seven 
classes of Cnmmal Courts in most provmces : 

1 The High Court for cases withm the Presidency 

towns and for appeal from other Courts 

2 The Sessions Court 

3 The Courts of First Class Magistrates 
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4 Court V of PrcMdency Magistrate': m the Presidency 

to\\ns and of City Magistrates in certain other 
fo^^ns 

5 The Courts of Second Class Magistrates 

G The Courts of Third Class Magistrates 

7 The Courts of Honorary Magistrates of the First, 
Second, or Third Class 

The relations of these Courts to each other, their constitu- 
tion, and the procedure adopted in each are subject to the 
conditions of the Code of Criminal Procedure In every 
distnct there is a Court of Sessions presided over by the 
Sessions Judge, who may be assisted by Additional or 
Assistant Sessions Judges These judges perform much 
the same duties as a Justice of Assize in England They 
try all cases committed to them, and, subject to appeal, 
may enforce even the maximum penalty, though the death 
sentence needs the confirmation of the Iligh Court Below 
the Sessions Court are those of the I\Iagistratcs, which are 
graded into certain dmsions The Presidency Magistrates, 
nliosc Courts are in the Precidency to\vns, and First Class 
Magistrates elscvherc, may inflict penalties up to two years’ 
irapnsonment, or a fine of one thousand rupees , and in 
Xon-regulation provinces their powers are even more con- 
siderable jMogistratcs of the second class may sentence 
up to six months’ imprisonment, or a fine of two hundred 
rupees, and those of the third class up to one month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of fifty rupees As a rule, the 
First Class ^lagistrates are the Collectors, the Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors, the second class are the Tahsildars or, in 
Bombay, the Jlamlat-dars, and the third class are the head 
iKarkuns All the magistrates are appomted by the Local 
Governments and are subordinate to the District Magistrate, 
whether he be called the Collector or the Deputy Commis- 
sioner Much useful work is done in the large towns by the 
Honorary Magistrates, who rebeve the congestion m the 
other courts by trymg cases of smaller importance In some 
parts of India also the Patels possess petty cri min al powers, 
and thus can render prompt pumshment for small ofiences 
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The Tights of appeal are more liberal than an England 
An appeal may be made against the decision of a second 
Appeal third class magistrate to the District Magistrate, 
and or to any other first class magistrate specially 
procedure (jQjpQy^rered , and appeals from the decisions of a 
first class magistrate may be made to the Sessions Judge, 
whose ongmal decisions are subject to appeal to the High 
Court In any instance where there may appear to have 
been some irregularity in any of the lower Courts the High 
Court has the right to call for papers, make investigations, 
and, if need be, reverse the decision of the lower Court 
The prerogative of mercy can be exercised in India either 
by the Gktvernor-General or by the local Government con- 
cerned In India, cnnunal cases are sometimes tned by a 
jury, but the system is somewhat difierent from that 
practised in England In the High Court the jury consists 
of rune persons, and in other places of such number up to 
mne bemg uneven as is decided by the local Government 
It IS not necessary in India, as m England, for the jury to 
be unanimous Many complaints are heard as to the 
inefidciency of the jury system, and, undoubtedly, in many 
countries it is very difhcult to find a satisfactory jury 
This has been the case sometimes in India, and in many 
districts Junes have not been appointed , in lieu of 
them there are assessors who help, but do not bmd, the 
judge by their opmion Moreover, in the event of a verdict 
of a jury appearmg to be radically wrong the Sessions 
Judge may refer the case to the High Court for revision 
Inhere is an exception to the rule that aU cnnunal cases 
before the High Court are tried by a jury The Cnnunal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 provides a special procedure 
m the case of those tned for ofiences committed agamst 
the State In these mstances the case may be decided by 
a bench of three judges, but the sanction of the Gnvernor- 
General-m-Council or the local Government must first of 
all be obtamed The duty of holding an mquest on the 
dead bodies of those who have come to an untimely end is . 
performed m India by the pohee, subject to the orders of 
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the niagiMraic, bu( in Calcutta and Bombay there i'^ a 
Coroner ■nlio is nssmlcd b\ a ]urv 
In CimI ns well as in Criminal Courts there arc slight 
difTcrcnccs in the arrangements and the names of 
Courts in the \arious provinros Boughly speak- jJ^ucc 
mg, the Civil Court mnA be dnidcd info these 
cla‘;‘:es 

1 The High Court 

2 District Courts 

3 Small Cau‘=e‘; Courts 

1 Courts of First Class Subordinate Judges 

5 Courts of Second Claes Subordinate Judges 
Within the limits of the Presidency towns all cml cases 
would ordinarily come before the Uigh Court, but for a 
speed} and a less c\pcnsi\c s}stcm of justice Small Causes 
Courts lia\c been established These Courts, subject to 
certain conditions, deal ^vlth nionc} suits, where the amoimt 
iinohed does not exceed two thousand rupees, and, in 
certain cases where both parties agree, suits involving a 
sum o\or and nbo\c two thousand rupees can be tried 
there They may be likened to the County Courts m 
England, and both ha^c serv'ed a very useful purpose in 
hastening the wheels of justice and lessening the cost of 
litigation There is no appeal from tlie Small Causes Court, 
though in certain cases the judge can refer to a higher 
Court In the districts there are similar Courts established, 
but the limit of cases which may be tried in them is low'er 
than in those of the large towms 
The District and Sessions Judge, besides his duties as a 
cnminal judge already described, is responsible for the 
management of all the inferior Civil Court-s ivithin 
his district, and it is his duty to distribute the District 
work amongst those Courts Ever}'’ suit is tried 
in the lowest Court competent to try it Tlie subordinate 
judges are divided into certain fixed classes, and may try 
cases up to the amount permitted in their class In some 
of the provinces there arc village munsifs who may try 
cases of a petty nature, and, subjf'ct to the agreement of 
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both parties, matters of a greater importance may be 
brought before them There is a nght of appeal against 
decisions of the subordinate judges to the Distnct Court, 
and m some instances rrhere a large sum of money is 
mvolved, to the High Court direct, \rhilst appeals may be 
made to the High Court against the onginal decisions of 
the Distnct Court, and, on points of law, against its judg- 
ments on appeal. 

A verv large number of the j'udicial posts are in the hands 
of the Indians themselves It has been seen already that 
Indians may, and often do, sit on the bench of a 
High Court The Distnct and Sessions Judges are 
usually recrmt-ed from the members of the Indian 
Civil Service, but almost all the posts mfenor to 
that of a Distnct or Assistant Judge are filled by Indians 
A few words are necessary as to the position of European 
Bntish subjects m Indian Courts In civil cases no dis- 
tmction whatever is made between Europeans and non- 
Europeans Till comparatively recent times European 
subjects could only be tned for cnminal offences before a 
High Court and, m consequence much mjustice was done 
to Indians who were forced to prosecute in an expensive 
Court perhaps hundreds of miles away. In 1S72 the rule 
was relaxed, when magistrates of the highest class and 
Sessions Judges were allowed to try cnmmal cases where 
Europeans were mvolved, and to inflict punishment withm 
certain limits In 1883, what is known as the Ebert con- 
troversy took place The Government of India proposed 
largely to extend the jurisdiction of the inferior Courts over 
Europeans, but this proposal met with the keenest opposi- 
tion from certam queers Eventually a compromise was 
arrived at A European may now be tried before an Indian 
magistrate or judge who has attamed the rank of a District 
Alagistxate or a Sessions Judge respectively, but he retains 
the privilege of cl aimin g to be tried by jury, one-half of 
which must be composed of Europeans or Americans 
Eeference has already been made to the Law Member of 
the Governor-General s Council and to the duties he has to 
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perform In llie scr\ices of the Provincial Go%crninonfcs is 
the Legal Ecmcinbrancer, vhosc duty is to draft the 
Bills submitted to the Legislative Council, and to 
ad^^sc Go^ eminent generally on legal matters ^cers 
In some pro\nnccs there is an Advocate-General 
vho advises Go\crnment as to the conduct of its eases A 
similar agency is utilired in the lover grades of the judica- 
ture In the District Courts the officials arc assisted by 
Government pleaders vho conduct eases on their behalf 
before the Courts In the Presidency to\vns there is a 
slienf! He is appointed by Go\ eminent for a period of 
one year, and is a citiycn of high standing His judicial 
duties consist mainly in the empanelling of juries In his 
public capacity he may be called upon to summon public 
meetings for the discussion of matters of great importance 
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THE POLICE AND JAILS. 


A LABQE annual grant is given to police and jails , and the 
amount is steadily nsing The maintenance of law and 


Difficulties 
of Police 
In India 


order in a country such as India where the popula- 
tion 13 so scattered, must necessarily he both 
important and expensive , and the combination 


of efficiency and economy is a task of the greatest difficulty 


In the early part of last century Lord Hastings was engaged 


in warfare with the Pmdarees, an outlaw tnbe, when a 


force of over a hundred thousand men had to be employed 
before the enemy were defeated Some time later there 
were bands of men, known as Thugs, bound to each other 
by ties of secrecy and co-operation, who infested the coimtry 
and robbed the unwary traveller. Owing to the devoted 
zeal of Lord William Bentmck, Sir Wdham Sleeman and 


others, these horrible ctimes were put down, but there is 
still much to be done Robbery is very easy m India 
where houses cannot be closed at mght as in cooler climates, 
where the people are accustomed to carry their wealth on 
their persons in the shape of jewellery, and where wholesale 
brigandage, known as dacoity, is stdl practised 

In the days of the Company there was very bttle attempt 
made at any orgamzation of a pubhc system of pohee In 
1861 , however, a comnnssion of mquiry was held 
tkm^nhe and proposals were made for the provision of a 
police force There can be bttle doubt that in 
recent years there has been a vast improvement 
in the organiza^on, honesty, and efficiency of the pobce. 
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A commi'S'Jion of inquiry vns appointed in 1902, i\hicli 
issued n report of inucli importance and suggested improve- 
ments winch would increase the annual cost of the pobce 
by a sum of £1.000,000 The management of the police is 
in the hands of the local Go^crumcnts, each of which has 
its own constabulary . and, indeed, in Bombay each distnct 
has its own force At the head of each pro\nncial depart- 
ment IS an Inspector-General, w ho is assisted by his deputies 
locat^id in \arious parts of the pro\Tncc In each district 
there IS a District Superintendent of Police, who is assisted 
by Assistant and Dcjnity Superintendents The highest or 
imperial branch of tlie police sernce is recruited by means 
of a competitne cvamination in England The deputy 
superintendents arc usuall)* appointed locally, and may on 
promotion hold posts usually filled by members of the 
imperial semee In the Bombay Presidency there is the 
Central Police Training School at Nasik, where the young 
officers, whether they be appointed loeally or from England, 
are giycn a training in law, languages and in dnll In the 
Presidency towns and in Baugoon there is a separate 
organization under the charge of a special commissioner, 
who IS sometimes a member of the Indian Cml Service 
There is also a separate force for the protection of railway 
property, under the command of a railway officer In 
addition to the ordinary pobce, there is a reserve which 
may serve useful purposes Kecruits are taught their duties 
during a term of service in the reserve , escorts are pro- 
vided, and a force is ready at hand to go to any district 
where help may be rcqmred There is also the Central 
Cnminal Investigation Department — originally the Thagi 
and Dakaiti Department — w'hose duties are to collect infor- 
mation and, if possible, to bnng to justice gangs of men 
who commit offences in various parts of the country and 
thus baffle the efiorts of the local pobce 

The ancient village communities in India, as well as in 
England, were held responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order, and for the suppression of crime Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone has given the followung descnption of 

n 
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the duties of the village pobce m the Deccan during the 
rule of the Mahrattas. “ The Patel is responsible for the 
pobce of his viUage, and as aided, ivhen the occa- 
vuiago Sion requires it, by all the inhabitants His great 
and responsible assistant in matters of pobce is the 
village watchman (Chauladar). Though there is only an 
allowance for one watchman in a viUagc, the family has 
generally branched out into several members who rebeve 
and aid each other in their duties The duties are to keep 
watch at mght, to find out all amvals and departures, 
observe aU strangers, and report all suspicious persons to 
the Patel The watchman is bkewise bound to know the 
character of each man in the village and, in the event of 
a theft committed within the village bounds, it is his 
business to detect the thief.” The system does not appear 
very satisfactory, but Elphinstone found the counfe^ by 
no means a scene of anarchy and disorder, and he con- 
trasted the state of the Deccan very favourably with that 
existmg in Bengal at the same time This satisfactory 
state of afiairs may, in his opimon, have been due to some 
extent to the fact that all the powers of the State had been 
muted m the same hands, and also that tnal was summary 
and punishment prompt and severe 
It has been the pobcy of the Bntish Government m India, 
as far as possible, to adapt its methods to the habits and 
viuago customs of the people Elphmstonc tried to pre- 
PoUco serve unimpaired the system he found m operation 
British and was content mainly with a closer supervision 
over the village pobce The commission of 1861 
also advised that the old village pobce be retamed on their 
existmg footmg. In Madras the village headman is re- 
sponsible for the mamtenance of law and order , and m 
the larger villages of the Bombay Presidency there are, 
besides the Patels, the Pobce Patels who have petty 
criminal powers , m certam other parts of India, as m 
Smd, the zemmdars assist Government m the preservation 
of law and order The Chaukidar also remams, and his 
duty IS to report crime , but his functions are various and 
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extend to the nrrest of offenders, the general aid of the 
police, the maintenance of ivntch and ward over bad char- 
acters and suspicious persons, and the general supply of 
local information He receives rent-free lands or small 
sums of money from Government 
A pohee system, however efficient it may bo, cannot be 
really satisfactory unlc'^s it is supported by the people 
themsohes Great efforts arc bcina made to „ 
render the police efficient In olden times people, iiiit} 
both m England and India, were held responsible rcop?oin 
for keeping the peace A citircn was hound not 
merely to abstain from criminal actions himself, nnd 
but also to assist in bringing offenders to justice , 
he xvas indeed his " brother’s keeper ” The old system, 
dependent entirely on the village organization, is obviously 
out of date to-dnv, but tlio present system needs for its 
success the active support rather tlian the passive opposition 
of the people for whose benefit the force is maintained 
The imposition of pumshiuents and the maintenance of 
jails IS a difficult problem in any country In England, up 
till almost recent times, the Penal Code was very 
severe , and the punishment of death was meted of Punish- 
out for what would now be considered petty 
offences. The result w'as that those who had committed 
small thefts w ere tempted to murder their victim and thus 
render escape more secure, the punishment m cither case 
being the same The number of serious crimes, therefore, 
W'as increased to a most alarming extent Under Muham- 
madan rule in India we read that impalement, mutilation, 
and flogging were ordinary forms of punishment , and in 
the early days of the British occupation mutilation was 
still practised Vast improvements in these respects have 
been made both m England and m India during recent 
years The limit of punishment for each offence has been 
laid down in the Indian Penal Code, and the more senous 
offences can only be tned before the highest tnbunals 
Changes have also been made by the advance of modern , 
civilization in the methods adopted in judging the 
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heinousness of an ofience In the olden days it was the 
amount of damage done which constituted the cnme, 
and the pumshment vancd accordingly Modem jus- 
tice seeks rather to find out the motives which inspired 
the cnme The cold-blooded murder of a poor man is 
far more worthy of severe punishment than the murder 
of a nch man for reasons of self-defence or under extreme 
provocation 

The condition of pnsons in the olden days was also very 
bad in England as well as in India The pnsoners were 
Prisons herded together in overcrowded and insamtary 
inoidon jails, hardened offenders and comparatively inno- 
cent boys inhabiting the same wards Under such 
depressmg circumstances the latter soon learnt to imitate 
the former, and left the jail without hope The pnsons 
and even the courts were death-traps of isease, and there 
was in many cases little chance of the pnsoner leaving the 
jail ahve Moreover, pimishment was meted out with 
extraordinary severity and brutahty 

It was towards the end of the eighteenth century that 
a feehng of dissatisfaction arose John Howard took the 
Improve- ^ hand and within a few years visited 

monta almost every jail m England In consequence of 
Prison his action many changes were instituted, and to-day 
system, Engbsh pnson is a very different place from 

what it was a hundred years ago A prison is now not 
merely a place of pumshment, which is necessary if only 
as a deterrent to others, but also one where the character 
of the dehnquent may be improved by steady disciphne 
and by leammg a trade which he can practise after his 
release In Indian pnsons also reforms have been made 
Sir John Strachey is a keen supporter of the present system 
“ Every distnct,” says he, “ has its jails, and there are 
central pnsons in convement situations Although not in 
all respects managed on the system adopted m England, 
there are few countnes m Europe where the jails axe so 
'Well looked after. A great Indian pnson is a model of 
cleanhness and good management ” 
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In cncli proMiicc there is nn Inspector-General ol Prisons 
^\ho IS usually a member of the Indian Medical Service, ns 
also as n rule are the superintendents of the central 
jails. The district jails are subject to the inspec- uon^of uio 
tion of the District Ofliccr and the Civil Surgeon 
The jailors are members of a siiccially graded 
ser\nce, and in some cases certain convicts arc employed 
to supervise the others Besides the central and district 
jails there is the penal settlement at Port Blair in the 
Andaman Isles, whither those sentenced to transportation 
are sent Provided that his conduct has been satisfactory, 
a convict can, after a certain number of years, settle down 
on a plot of land and send for his family , and indeed most 
of the con\ncls are employed in some sort of vork The 
■whole settlement is in charge of the supenntendent who is 
responsible to the Government of India In India itself, 
the central prisons arc reserved for those sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment, whilst the district and local 
jails are used for those con'victed of minor oflcnccs 

A few features of the present system may now be added 
to indicate the lines of improvement Much importance is 
attached to discipline The average length of a 
day’s work amounts to nine hours In some cases nicnta'in’ 
the con'victs arc employed on large pubbe works 
outside the vails, but they arc usually confined 
^^thm the prison compound The ordinary work of the 
jail 18 done by them, and, besides, they engage in such 
business as tent-making, printing, and carpet manufacture. 
By such means the expenses of the establishment are 
reduced, and, what is far more important, the prisoners 
learn habits of industry which, it is hoped, are retained 
after their release The various classes of criminals, the 
women, the sick, and the habitual offenders, are kept 
separate as far as possible 

Boy offenders are sent to Eeformatory Schools In the 
Bombay Presidency there is such an institution at Yeravda, 
near Poona. The disciphne is naturally stricter than in 
the ordmary school, and instruction is given not only 
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in reading and writing, but also in industnal work. Some 
of the boys are engaged in carpentry and others in black- 
Yoravda work, Or m painting, pobshing and book- 

Eaforma-' binding An attempt is made not only to give the 
^^oi boys a new start m bfc, but also to keep in touch 
with them after they have left the school. Great 
progress has also been made m the improvement of the 
samtary arrangements of the pnsons, by which the death- 
rate has been decreased, and at the present time is very 
bttle higher than that of the working classes outside 
A Commission has recently been appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alexander Cardew, to consider the 
question of jail administration The Commission visited 
]ails in many countnes in Europe 



CHAPTER X 


FINANCE 

“The cP'scncc of Indian finance lies in llio relations between the 
Impcnal and the Provincial Go\cmmcnts The Impenal Govern- 
ment has to finance itself, but it has also to see that the Pro\Tncial 
Govcminents arc not starved ” The Times (Leading Article) 

In the management of the finances of any country these 
points should especially be noted (1) The collection of the 
taxes should be made in the most economical and 
busmcss-likc manner possible In some countries 
the cost of collection has been so great that by the 
time the proceeds of the tax reach the Exchequer 
very bttle remains In other cases, either through the 
weakness of the administration, or through the fact that 
certain people are exempt from payment, the tax is not 
levied to its fullest extent , or, again, the system of “ farm- 
ing ” the taxes is in vogue In these instauces, the privilege 
of collecting the tax is sold to an indmdual or individuals, 
vho keep for themselves whatever they may collect over 
and above the amount paid to the State for the privilege 
Tins 18 a particularly iniqmtous system in that it is un- 
economical and may also lead to the oppression of the poor 
(2) The taxes should be of such a nature that they provide 
the State with an amount sufficient for the needs of the 
admimstration, and their burden should fall on aU sections 
of the commumty, especially on those most capable of 
paying (3) The expenditure should be carried out without 
extravagance Let us now see how far the management 
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of Indian finance has been conducted satisfactonly m these 
respects , and also to what extent recent changes have 
improved the system. 

The Bntish Parliament lias no control over the Indian 
revenues, except that no money can be spent on mihtary 
Control by op'^^ations beyond the frontier without the consent 
Portia- of both Houses of Parbament A financial state- 
ment IS placed before the House of Commons every 
year, but a proposition only that such accounts arc in 
order is put to the vote The salary of the Secretary of 
State and the expenses of his estabbsbmcnt arc now paid 
from the revenues of the United Kingdom This amount 
therefore must be voted by the House of Commons. By 
this means it is open to a member of tlie House of Commons 
to challenge the pobey of the Secretary of State by moving 
a reduction of his salary This was actually done m 1920, 
but the proposal was negatived by the House of Commons 
Both the Bntish army stationed in India and the Indian 
army are a charge against the Indian revenues, and both 
are available to Great Bntain in times of stress, as in the 
recent war Indirectly, India gains much financially from 
her connection with Great Bntam in 'the protection of 
her fleet and m the low rate of interest she pays on such 
money as she chooses to borrow m the London money 
market 

The Act of 1868 laid down that the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, both in Bntish India and elsewhere, shall 
Control subject to the control of the Secretary of State 
by the m Council, and no grant or appropnation of any 
part of those revenues shall be made without the 
concurrence of a majonty of votes at a meeting 
of the Council Since that time, it has been the practice 
of the Secretary of State in Council to give considerable 
latitude, subject to restnctions, to the Indian Governments 
The rules drawn up m accordance with the Act of 1919 
have gone much further in the same direction The sanction 

of the Secretary of State is only required in exceptional 
cases of a personal nature, such as the mcrease m the 
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emoluments of oflicials nbo^c the presenbed scale, the 
incrensc m the number of oflicinls belonging to the all-India 
serMces, the granting of pensions or gratmties not per- 
missible under the rules, or an increase in the sumptuary 
allovranccB of Governors This check is very necessary as 
these items of expenditure are not submitted to the vote 
of the Legislative Councils 

In the old dajs of Company rule there Mas no definite 
finance department to super\nse the collection and expendi- 
ture of revenues After the government was 
transferred to the Crown, Mr James Wilson came racntoi' 
out to India ns the first finance member The nnnJfj’Jg 
problems that awaited his decision were very 
difficult Owing to the Mutiny the debt of the country 
had been incrca'^ed very considerably, and there was need 
of increased expenditure in almost every department to 
enable the Government of the country to be earned on 
and order to be restored Certain new taxes were levied, 
but it was chiefly by careful management that the position 
w'as improved 

The second stage m the history of Indian finance is now 
reached It is essential that those who spend the money 
should also have some responsibility for its collec- 
tion This used not to be the case in India At 
first, the Government of India kept all financial 
control in its ow n hands, and the provincial Govern- 
ments had little incentive to economy Sir John Strachey 
in this connection has mitten these words ” The result 
was a complete absence of real financial control, frequent 
wrangling betw'een the supreme and provincial Govern- 
ments, and interference by the former, not only in financial 
but in administrative details, with which the local authorities 
alone were competent to deal ” His brother, Sir Richard 
Strachey, has added that “ the distribution of the pubhc 
mcome degenerated into something hko a scramble, in 
which the most violent had the advantage, with very bttle 
attention to reason , as local economy brought no local 
advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste was reduced to a 
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minninini, niid n<? no locii! firo'^lli of llic income ltd to lowl 
means of improvement, the interest in dcvdojnng the 
public ^c^ cnucs vns also brought <lo\\n to the lowest l<'\cl ” 
In 18G7, Lord JInjo paw that pome financial reiponolbihty 
had to be delegated to the provincial Go\cnimcnt‘; At 
first a fixed sum was given to rnrh, and thus inert n^cd 
expenditure could be met citlur by more rnrfful manage- 
ment or by local taxation Some ten \ear.s ]at<"r, Lord 
L 3 ’tton, acting on the nd\icc of Sir John Strachc\, sub- 
stituted a share in the revenues for the fixed grant B} 
these means the provincial Governments were interested 
not merely in economical expenditure, hut al^o in the 
careful collection of the revenues The amount of the 
share was at first subject to revision, hut during the carlj* 
years of this centurj’ a more permanent arrangement 
was made A division of items was made helwcen the 
impenal and the provincial Governments under the head- 
ings, imperial, provincial, and divided The revenues vrcrc 
divided up, roughly speaking, ns follows • salt, ojnum,_ 
customs, and tribute from nativ c states were wholly imperial 
Land rov'enuc, stamps, excise, and nsse'^sed taxes werf 
divided between the imperial and the provincial Govem- 
ments , and the provincial Governments took all receipts 
xmder registration The expenditure was divided up 
roughly as follows Home charges, pajment of interest 
on debt, the maintenance of the defence forces, the central 
admimstration, and foreign affairs were wholly impenal 
Certam departments, such as the posts and telegraphs, the 
mmt and the railways, having a general rather than a 
purely local interest, were also imperial Irngation was 
divided between the two accounts The provincial Gov ern- 
ments provided the money for such matters as education, 
pobce, health, and samtntion They thus had large powers 
and responsibdities, but they were merely the delegates of 
the Government of India, and earned out their duties 
subject to its approval and control Moreover, they had 
no borrowing powers , and their budgets had to be sub- 
mitted beforehand to the Government of India for sanction. 
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A proposal for proMiicial taxation, like any other project 
for provincial legislation, had to be referred for sanction 
to the Go\crnmcut of India and to the Secretary of 
State 

Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu found that this system 
of stnct control over pro\nncial finances stood in 

, , Cnnnpcs 

tne Avay of the development of provincial responsi- muicr the 
bihty For this reason great changes liave been ipio° 
made under the Act of 1919 

In the first place, a pro%nncinl Government is permitted 
to raise loans on the security of the revenues allocated to 
it for such purposes ns the improvement of irrigation or 
communications, reclamation of land, the maintenance of 
relief vrorks in time of famine, or the carrpng out of a 
housing or bmlding scheme The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India must be obtained in regard to the rate of 
interest to bo paid on the loan, the manner in which the 
money will be borrowed, and the manner and time in which 
the money will be paid back 

In the next place, the control over expenditure hitherto 
exercised by the Government of India has been considerably 
relaxed The sanction of that Government is only reqmred 
for certain new appointments and for expensive schemes of 
pubbe works The control is greater in the case of reserved 
than of transferred subjects 

The most important feature of the new reforms in this 
connection was the clear demarcation betv een imperial and 
provincial finance Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu con- 
demned the prmciple of divided heads, that is, of the same 
heads of revenue being shared by the imperial and the 
provmcial Governments It has been resolved therefore 
that each Government will raise its own revenue in its own 
right, and that the divided heads should be abohshed 
The whole of income tax has been handed over to the 
Government of India, and the whole of land revenue, 
irrigation, excise and stamps to the provincial Govern- 
ments In order to make good the deficiency m the 
revenues of the Government of India, the provincial Govern- 
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mcnt‘? each in th' aniunl (Oiitrihutioji'^ to the Go'.frnii'ht 
of India The Lc*;.T-hiliM Omncil of a province m.i}, 
subject to certain linntation", inipo-' additional t.T>'a<'on 
m that pro^^nce 

The powers of t}ic provineml I/'^i-latr,e Council in rf gard 
to the revenues and evp( nditure of the Go.frnm'’nt have 
been explained in a previous chapt' r C’e rt ain o' In r rnat‘^ rs 
need attention here 1 he rnrliamenf ir^. Conunitter con- 
sidered the difTicult question of the principle on which the 
proauncial revenues and halmcea should be distnbntfd 
between the two sides of the procincpl Go^rmments Tin 
Committee feared that frn tion iincht nrn'’ m thn ron- 
ncction, and therefore suge-'-lcd that the Goaemor of a 
proaunce should be empov.crfd to compose such difTcrcnces 
The rnles drawn up m accordance with the Aet proaadc 
that Governors ma_. alloratc the reaenue and balances of 
the proamcc between reserved and transferred subjects by 
specifying the fractional proportions of the revenu's 
and balances which shall be assigned to each class of 
subject 

There is m each Governor’s proainec a Committee of 
Pubhc Accounts Not Ic^s than two-thirds of the members 
Th''Ck 3 m elected by the non-ofiicial members of the 
niiuesoi* Coimcil, the remainder being nominated by the 
Governor It is the duty of the Committee to 
scrutinise the audit and appropriation accounts of 
the province, and to report irregulantics to the Council 
There is also in each province a Finance Department with 
the Finance ilcrahcr in charge 

The financial system m India being therefore in a state 
of change, it is of little value to' examine in any 
detail the financial statements of past years The 
ofindSi^ following statement of the revenue of the 
Government of India for 1918-19 is given merely 
to indicate the sources from which that revenue was 
derived and to explain bnefly the meamng of some of the 
items 
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ErVENUE, 



Accounts, 
lOlC 17 

Ilc\hc(l 

Kstlmntc, 

1017-18 

TtudRct 

Eatlrantc, 

1018-10 

Pnncipnl Heads of 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue — 




Land Rc\ enuc 

22,041,205 

21,011,100 

22,798,600 

Opium 

2,100,005 

3,008,500 

3,191,800 

Salt - - - - 

4,826,200 

6,472,800 

3,492,200 

Stomps 

5,770,000 

5,746,000 

5,938,000 

Excice 

0,215,899 

10,070,800 

10,647,000 

Customs 

8,059,182 

11,204,200 

10,814,400 

Income Tax 

3,772,907 

0,076,800 

6,333,200 

Other Heads 

3,055,190 

3,828,000 

3,870,700 

Total Principal Heads 

01,107, 470 

07,082,200 

67,085,900 

Interest . - . . 

1,130,504 

2,245,300 

3,552,600 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,174,007 

4,492,100 

4,782,800 

Jlint .... 

689,800 

630,700 

376,000 

Receipts b}’ Cl^ il Depart- 




ments 

1,739,713 

1,920,700 

1,956,100 

Jlisccllancoqs 

847,630 

2,599,900 

1,295,200 

Railuaj's Net Receipts 

21,313,797 

24,051,000 

22,983,700 

Irngation 

5,155,024 

5,174,700 

6,320,400 

Other Public Works 

309,373 

318,900 

304,900 

Jlilitary Receipts - 

1,675,940 

1,602,200 

1,632,700 

Total Revenue 

98,050,430 

109,924,300 

109,190,300 


Land Revenue is such an important and compheated 
subject that it will be considered in the next chapter apart 
from the other sources of revenue 

I Revenues derived from taxation 

(a) Salt Tax The history of the salt tax in India is 
interesting to aU students of pubhc finance ^i8_the_only^ 
tax which must be paid even by the poorest classes A 
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(r\\ on «’il( H rnforrnl in Tranr*', CJr-fiinny, nn'l oMit 
rountri*''! of Ciirop' In Iiwlin, th* rt * ( 'i!!- i” fhn'.tf] 
pnrilj. from a t I'C on iinportf'd «■ ift nr*‘l {'•■rtl; an 
clut\ oiij.ilf iniunif (I HI fh' oniin! r*. , o'K' • f>_. lir'a'-d 
fn( lorif " or 1 j\ a CtO’ < rmio nt laor oj,o!\ 'Jhirt^, 
llm miomit of tlio duf j v-^ rltil* -< n' in tlif \a'io';'' |.'o 
Mart , and t!ii^ p.r. a ri lo fl'< ]< >, m'’ of c!;"‘o'n’ di;' ‘ 
on ‘=d( td<n from om proMiiro >o ano’lKr 'Inf* x f 
\<r\ coitly arr infimmnt, ami, ino-io'.*-, it \y<r'* < 
Iiimlranot (otrid< of ill 1 md-' In t**' ^o.v* 

ofIndiA\(‘r\ vf'ls tnad< arranyi'*n< i.t*' for an f qu'’'!r^‘’o 
of aill dtiija . in ill till jtro.ii'i.i- Tli^ ar. onr-t of tl • /in*_, 
Ins iKo \Arii'd In tim ro** ' t* 'ai-'' d fror i U" 2 
to IN 2S a ninnnd, imt in it i i- r>dta‘d t-'j n to 

IN 2 and in l‘''i7 to oto riipa'' In lf>lC t’a r. *. rr-i 
rai'-f d to one ruji' c and four anm a m./ind T he re*ii 4 ''t:o'' 
in 1007 proMil to In' a •..i*-' in* \Mir> Tim mo'.r' rn^ d 
1)\ the tn\ d' i re o < d a littl* , hut not to jiu' h an • \l< 1 1 .t* 
would he experl cd nM ovin>; to tlie i In ipreM of "xl* nimh 
more was toninmed 1 lo fiurtu v'loti-s in lh< rmoiittn 
rallied hv tins tax are int'n tinft aa tie} provide a "t re 
index to tlie prospiritx or d( pr< 'ion in the count rx. In 
good tinioa mucli h**!! is purchn'^cd , m tu’ n of fa’^air t \tri> 
much ie<s is consumed The Salt Department in the 
Donihaa Presidenej is controlhil h\ the Conuni*<”oner of 
Salt, I'xiise, etc , wlio IS assisted h\ a Collector, A*5!start 
Collector' and imiior oflirmls 

(b) 5/u»i;»' This rcaenue is dernod from tvo sourcc.s 
In India as m other countries, stamps mU't he placed on 
commercial documents Bcsidt thc-e, fees are Icaied In 
the same means on proceedings m the Hu courts The 
latter can scarcely be considered a tax , it is rather a pay- 
ment or a contnlmtion towards the maintenance of the 
courts by those ulio nvail thcmsches of ifs services 

(c) Excise or Allan Tins item of revenue is raised 
from licences, fees, and duties levned on the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors and drugs Onginnlly the system of " farm- 
ing,” as already explained, was m force, and the pnvilcge 
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of manufacturing and selling these articles was sold to 
pnvate persons Tins arrangement has been modified of 
late years Imported liquors come under the heading of 
“ Customs,” but the sale of licences to hotels, restaurants, 
and places of amusement is included in “ Excise ” 

(d) Ct/sfoms The history of this tax has also been 
interesting and has been subjected to much cnticism from 
time to time The State has to consider not merely 
the collection of revenue, but also hovr far the imposi- 
tion or remi'^sion of duties will affect the trade of the 
country 

It is not within the scope of this book to deal with the 
ments or dements of a protective system, but it may be 
pomted out that both in England and in India opinions on 
this question arc very varied In ISCO, imports were taxed 
at the rate of ten per cent and in some cases an even higher 
duty V as lc^^cd In subsequent years the duty was reduced, 

and in 1S75 it stood at fi^ c per cent Proposals originating 
from the Horae Government were then made to abobsh the 
tax almost entirely, and wore met by strenuous opposition 
from India The Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, resigned rather 
than abolish the duties, and Lord Lytton succeeded him 
The new Viceroy, by the help of his Finance Member, Sir 
John Strachey, was able to make a start in the new pobey 
by reducing the cotton duties, although he had to overrule 
the majority on his Covmcil The total abobtion of the 
import duties followed, except those on salt and bquor 
which were retained to coimtcrbalance the excise duties 
levied vnthin the country on these articles In 1894, the 
poverty of the Exchequer demanded an increase of taxation 
In consequence, an import duty of 5 per cent was imposed, 
but an exception was made in favour of cotton After 
some further changes, a duty of 34 per cent on cotton 
goods was levied as well as an excise duty of an equal 
amount on all cotton manufactured in Indian nulls It 
was hoped at the time that the arrangement would prove 
an encouragement to the hand-loom industry of the country, 
but how far it has been successful is open to question In 
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the budget of 1916-17 the Customs Sclicdulc was recast in 
order to provide additional revenue to meet the financial 
disturbance created by the war The general import tanll 
was raised to 71 per cent , except in the case of sugar As 
India IS tlie largest producer of sugar m the world, the 
import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 per cent. The 
import duty on cotton was not changed In the budget 
of 1917-18, however, this duty was raised to the general 
tanff rate of 74 per cent , while the excise duty on local 
cotton manufactures was maintained at the lower prc\'iouB 
level of 34 per cent 

The budget of 1916-17 imposed export duties on tea 
and jute These duties were doubled in the succeeding 
year with a view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£600,000 

(e) The Income Tax was first of all imposed in 1860 
Smee then it has been abobshed and restored , and it is 
still m force It is not imposed on incomes derived from 
agnculture or the tenure of land Moreover, it is graduated 
in such a way that the rich pay on a higher scale than 
those who are only moderately well off, the poor bemg 
exempt altogether The imposition of the income tax has 
caused much discontent m the past, but it is mamfestly a 
fair means of taxation It falls on the shoulders of the nch, 
and of many who otherwise would scarcely be paying theur 
fair share of taxation It is also the only direct tax 
imposed m India, and as such induces those who contnbute 
to be more favourable to economy and opposed to extrava- 
gant demands on the pubbe purse In 1916, owmg to the 
war, the tax on the higher incomes was raised considerably 
The rates payable are now as follows Incomes between 
Rs 6000 and Bs 10,000 are taxed at six pies in the rupee, 
or 7|d in the pound , those between Rs 10,000 and Rs 
25,000 at rune pies in the rupee, or 11^ m the poimd , 
and those above that bmit at one anna m the rupee, or 1 Js 
in the pound In the following year a super-tax was 
imposed The super-tax begins in respect of mcomes 
exceeding Rs 60,000 and is levied on a graduated scale. 
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, The Parhnmcntnry Coiiiniiftcc observed that nothing is 
more likely fo endanger the good relations between India 
and Great Britain than the belief that India’s 
fiscnl pohci IS dictated from Whitehall in the rt-tmi 
interests of the trade of Great Britain , and the 
Committee lamented the fart that such a belief existed 
India's position in the Imperial Conference has opened the 
door to negotiations between India and the rest of the 
Empire in the matter of tarifTs, but negotiation must be 
followed up bv legislation The Committee therefore sug- 
gc'^tcd that if the Go^erllnlent of India and its Legislature 
arc in agreement on fi'^cal arrangements, the Secretary of 
State should intcr\onc onh in order to safeguard the 
international obligation'; of the Empire 

(f) licgi'^tralwn This item is usually very small It is 
necessary for all deeds of mortgage on the transfer of 
immovable proport} to be registered, for which certain 
fees, the amount of wliicli depends on the value of the 
property, arc charged 

II TPoioiiur.s denxed from sources other than taxation 

(a) Opium “ In British India the Government pre- 
senbes rules for the cultnation of the poppy, the manu- 
facture, possession, transport, import or export and sale 
of opium, and any contravention of such rules is subject 
to stringent penalties, winch may extend to imprisonment 
for one year, a fine of 1000 rupees, or both ” Opium is 
also produced in certain native States, and is knowm as 
Malwa opium , and on this a very heavy export duty is 
paid There has been in the past a very considerable 
export of opium to China, the proceeds of which have 
brought in a large income to the Indian Government In 
1906, the Chinese autliontics, being awmre of the baneful 
results arising from the large consumption of opium by the 
Chinese, asked the Bntish Government for its assistance in 
suppressing its use The Government of China stated its 
intention of checking the cultivation of the poppy within 
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its doiimitniis nnd rrl llmt the import of opnim from 
India slH>nld also ri-a^o li i.iih arranjifd, tliortforo, that 
the Indian opium e\j)orts should h^ pniduallv d^erca'^fd 
(I)) J'orr'-!'! Of lat( M vr"! thf Indian OoMnimant have 
consider'd it onr of tlnirflinf dntifs to look riftf-r nffore>da- 
tion The can fill supervision of fon -fs affords not m^'rOj 
an annual income from the ^ ih* of timler, hut rho help^ 
to hnnt: ahout an increis.d rainf dl The v ork of the 
Forest Dejiartincnl will hr rcf< rred to m a later clinptfr 

(c) Posfs and Td>-rira-ph^ Of htr ^earc Government ha« 
usually p lined a small j'rofit on these itcm«, winch m the 
most satisfactory position pos-thle Its object is not to 
raise a revenue on tins nteoiini. blit to repulate the jK)=fal 
and telegraphic services on behdf of tlm je ople at tie 
cheapest possible rate In no country in the world arc 
letters canned at so chc ip a rate as m India The business 
undertaken bv these departments )ia« increased very largely 
in recent vears In 1850, S’^.OOl.fK'iO htten, new spaj-K^r^ 
or parcels were delivered, but in F^IT-IS tbc number had 
nsen to 1,150,000,000 Ihc jirofits are usod very often for 
the improwcment of tbc services 

(d) Ilnihray^ and Irngntton Die j'oluv of the Govern- 
ment of India vnth regard to the eontrul and manapement 
of the railways and irnsmtion works will be dealt with later 
Many of the railw iv- in India are t lie property of the State 
Till the beginninc of tiie centurv- tiny were run at a con- 
siderable loss to the Government, but snnre that time, with 
one exception, the railway budget lias spowti a balance 
of receipts over expenditure, wlncli includes working 
costs, the payment of interest on all loans, and all other 
charges 

(e) Tribute from Nattic States is a small item, and repre- 
sents chiefly the pavmcnt in monev of a former obligation 
to supply troops to the Government and in some cases 
‘ nuz7eranna ’ or fees on succession 

A statement of expenditure by the Govern- 
^ ment of India in England and in India is given 
below 
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Accounts, 
latf, 17 

1 RcvL'cd 
l.stlnvitc, 
iai7-18 

BndRct 
Fstlmatc, 
1P18 30 

Direct DemmiLs on tlic 

£ 

1 

^ 1 

£ 

Dcvcnucs - 

n,3_'S,Cf>S 

0,050,300 

10,454,800 

Interest - - - - 

1.17{,sr>4 

7,797,700 

7, 784, .300 

Posts and Tclograpli-- 

3,441,387 

3,590,000 

.1,931,400 

JLnt . - - . 

107,411 

170,800 

170,000 

Sahnes and Ecpen°os of 




Cinl Department'- 

10,081,230 

20,930,800 

1 23,104,300 

^Ii'^cellancous Ci\ d 




Chartres 

7,414,272 

.7,894,800 

5,071,500 

Famine Relief and Tnsnr 




ance ... - 

1 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Railnaj-s Interest and 




^Iiscellaneous Charge'- 

13,831,922 

13,870,800 

13,782,000 

Imcation 

3,r>49,912 

3,732,800 

3,928,700 

Otlier Public Works 

4,018,535 

5,122,500 

0,057,700 

JDhtan* Sen ices . 

1 

20, .700, 757 

! 

30,284,700 

30,732,700 

Total Etpenditurc, “ Im 

88,174,058 

102,375,000 

100,477,400 

penal ’ and Provincial 




Add Pronncial Surpluses 

2,397,302 

2,008,900 

672,000 

that is, portion of 




allotments to Pro- 




vincial Goiemraents 




not spent ba them in 




the a ear 




Deduct — Proa'incial Do- 


231,200 

441,200 

ficits that IS, 




portion of Pro- 




vincial Evpcndi 




turc defrayed 




from Provincial 




Balances 




Total Expenditure 




charged to Revenue 

90,572,200 

104,212,700 

100,608,800 

Surplus - 

7,478,170 

5,711,000 

2,681,600 

Total 

98,050,430 

109,924,300 

109,190,300 
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When the management of Indian affairs was transferred 
from the Company to the Crown, the Government of India 
Debt debts of the Company, amounting 

to 107 crores , and this sum has been increased 
for several reasons so that m 1914 the debt of India stood 
at 411 crores The increase was due very largely to loans 
made for the development of railways and imgation works 
Though the Government had been borrowing money ex- 
tensively for remtmcrativc or public w^orks purposes dunng 
the last few years, it had been paying off at the same tune 
a large portion of what may be termed the ordinary or 
unremunerative debt The money which would otherwise 
have been used for the reduction of the ordinary debt was 
spent on capital expenditure for public works purposes, and 
these sums were taken from the ordmary and placed against 
the pubhc works debt The result was that in 1914, “ out 
of a total debt of 411 crores, only 19 crores represented 
ordinary or unproductive debt The annual interest on the 
latter w'as only a crore, and on the productive debt about 
13 crores, so that India’s total interest charges then 
amounted to about 14 crores On the other hand, railways 
and irngation works which had been financed from the 
public debt yielded in that year a return of nearly 23 crores, 
which left a margin of nine crores of clear profit to the 
country, after meeting the mterest charges of the entire 


debt ” 

The finances of India were therefore m a very stable 
condition , and so much so that in 1917 the coimtry was 
India’s make a special capital contribution of 

War con- £100 miUions towards the expenses of the war 
faftatlon 1918, therefore, the national debt of India 
stood at 668 crores, of which 133 crores only were 
included in the unproductive debt The Indian War Loans 
in 1917 and 1918 were adrmrably supported by investors 
in India — ^in all, a sum of over £73 miUions was raised In 
the 1917 loan the number of investors, excluding purchasers 
of cash certificates, was 165,103 , in the 1918 loan the sub- 
senbers numbered 227,706 The result vas therefore most 
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satisfactory A habit of in\estraeut has bccu encouraged, 
\\]uch IS good both for the investor and for the country 
In 1877-78, the Government of India resolved that a 
form of insurance was necessary to meet the evtra expenses 

and loss of revenue incurred in times of famine „ „ 

It was agreed, as far as possible, to put aside every nciiot nnti 
^ear out of revenue £1,000,000 This money can 
be used either for the reduction of debt, or for the con- 
struction of public works ■which would othermse have to 
be pro\idcd b} loan By this means proMsion is made for 
times of famine and distress Under the Act of 1919 famine 
relief has been made a charge against the provincial Govern- 
ments The Bombay Go\ernment had to moke in every 
year pro\usion for Bs G3,G0,OOO for expenditure upon rebef 
of, and insurance against, famine 
A certain amount of the revenues must necessarily be 
spent in England, and these charges are kno^vn as ” Home 
Charges ” They are met in this way Indian Homo 
exports exceed the imports by a considerable Cbargcs 
amount , and this involves a debt to India by the outside 
world, which is liquidated by purchasing bills on India 
issued by the Secretary of State These bills are paid out 
of the Indian revenues By this means two objects are 
attained w'lth a minimum of trouble and expense The 
debt of India to England for the charges referred to above 
IS paid, as also is that of the European merchants to India 
on the excess of Indian exports over imports Sometimes 
the balance m favour of India exceeds the amount of the 
home charges The Secretary of State then issues bills in 
excess of w'hat is required for home charges, and India 
benefits to the full amoimt by means of currency accom- 
modation, or by an increased reserve to meet future 
habibties. 
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LAND REVLNDE 

“ At lensl 120,000,000 per nniutm in oLtnirirtl i» India tbo land 
tax, l)ut it Mould be an unreasonable to consider the amount as a 
burden laid on the people an it Mould bo to consid'r that Uic M-bolc 
rent Mbicb i» jmld to I'n^bsh Inudlrmin in thin country (Knj,]nnd) 
IS an impost laid on the cultieiitor of tho roil ” I AV cm 

“What IS tcchnicallj called a ‘fettlenunt of tho land rceenuo’ 
consists in tho dctcnninalion of tho share of the jiroducc or rental 
to winch tho Stale is (iitillcd and in llie record of all pn\ate rights 
and mtcreala in the land ” lUiii v-1’owelu 

“It is not in tho Permanent Settlement of Bengal that the not 
has found his salvation , it has been in the laws Mhieh baec been 
passed by tho Supreme Goaemment to check its licen«e and to 
moderate its abuses ” GoairNMrvr Rr^-oi VTiov, 1002 

It has been the custom of the ttoxernment in India from 
very earl) times to derive a large portion of its revenue 
nisiorj Irom the land In tlie laMs of 3Ianu it is seen 
of Land that a proportion of the gross produce from the 
land lias due to the State In early times this 
revenue Mas paid in land, and represented the amount of 
gram which the rulers considered their fair share of the 
crops The system had its advantages, and both the rulers 
and the cultivators received returns in accordance with the 
success or failure of the harvest It Mas accompamod, 
however, by grave inconvcmenccs OMing to the difficulty 
of stonng the gram, the large number of officials required, 
and the opportumties for peculation which it entailed. 
Under the rule of the Moguls the system of land revenue 
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became regularized Akbar aud bis Hindu iliuister, Todar 
‘Mai, tried to build up n strong Government wbose autbonty 
would be felt in all parts of tbc country, and therefore 
established vbnt is perhaps the greatest need of all Govern- 
ments, an effecli\e financial s}steni Land revenue hence- 
forward was to be paid in cash rather than in kind, and a 
settlement was made as to the amounts due wdnch would 
be in force for a number of years A calculation was made 
from the prices of the last ten } ears, and one-third of the 
aiernge crop was considered the right proportion due to 
the State As the i\Iuhammadan Emiiirc fell into decay, 
the collection of land revenue became disorganized The 
evil s}stcm of farming out the privilege of collecting the 
revenues became customary TJicse revenue farmers were 
in some instances the Hindu chiefs whom the Muhammadan 
rulers washed to conciliate, or else indi\uduals having some 
claim on the State, either by their position or by past 
services They were known in Bengal ns Zemindars, and 
in Oudh and Gujarat as Talukdars As time w'cnt on, “ the 
Zenundars did just as they pleased, and made the villagers 
pay whatever the} demanded, or whatever they could 
e-rtract from them ” The actual amount paid by the 
Zenundars from the proceeds into the Treasury depended 
very largely on the bargain the} had been able to make 
wuth the Government 

In hiB official writings, Mountstuart Elphiustone has given 
a clear account of the w'ay in which the Mahrattas collected 
the revenues at the time immediately preceding 
the incorporation of the Pcshw'a’s territories in the ^ 
Bombay Presidency The central figure m those Mnhratto 
days was the Mamlatdar wffio w-^as m charge of 
a district, and under him w'cre the Tarafdars, each of 
whom had charge of a number of villages , and in some 
cases there were important officials called Darakdars, whose 
business was to supervise the work of the Mamlatdars and to 
prevent malpractices The inferior revenue officials dealt 
with the village Patels, who settled with the raiyats the 
share each would have to pay As time went on, changes 
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of an unfoHmmlc onttirt \\»ra uifnuliiffd info tlic 8} stem 
The oflicc of Mntnlafdar was ptif, uji for mu f ion and Fold to 
the liighcsi bidder, who in turn would hf his district mil 
at an enhanced rate to under-farnu rs AH inti resid'd in 
llie collection of tlm re\enue, th<Tf fore, from the Mandatdar 
down to the Patel were m league f og< ther to r\act as nnuh 
as jiossible from the unfortunate ran at, and there was little 
or no check wliate\er against abuse 

As each pro\ iiu e w as brought undi r t he ( out rol of British 
rule, the H}steni of (ollccting thf land n\<nuf was so 
DhenliN ^rrftJ'gtd as to suit the sja-i lal iif'ds and rcquire- 
of nicnts of the jiro\incf ronctrnfd It 1ms thus 
come about tlmt throughout Bntii-h India there 
are man} different methods In whn h the mone} is collected, 
and, therefore, the stud) of the land re\enue ssstrm is 
extromelv difiicull and compluated Moreour, the dut) 
of the British Government docs not usunll) rnd with the 
mere assessment and collection of the land rexenue In 
man) cases it does far more than this b) establishing a 
record even of the rights and interests of persons other than 
the indnidual or the body with whom the Rfttlomcnt is 
made The task before tlic British Goxcrnmuit, therefore, 
has been ver) formidable In the early days, undoubted!), 
many mistakes were made, and the exactions m some cases 
liaie been excessive. This was the ca‘:o especially in the 
Deccan, though tlic trouble was due to a continuation of 
bad harvests rather than to anything else It has been 
the work of British administrators in the past, many of 
whose names are now forgotten, to exohe a s)stem which 
may not be perfect, but at any rate is far superior to any 
that preceded it 

The general supcrxnsion over all questions connected xvith 
the land is placed m the Rexenue and Agncultuie Depart- 
Official iiiGnt of the Goxernment of India, which x\ ns first 
orRant- constituted as a separate department in 1871 The 

head of this department has a seat on tlie Executive 
Council of the Governor-General The land rex enue admini- 
stration IS mamlv in the hands of the local Governments, 
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aud vanes in diflcrcnt. parts of India In Madras, 
where there are no Dmsional Comniissioners, there is a 
Board of IIe\cnue consisting of four members Two of 
these deal ii\i(h all matters connected vith the land revenue, 
the third vilh settlements and the registration of land 
records, and the fourth with other sources of revenue such 
as salt aud excise In certain other provinces, where there 
are Divisional Commissioners, the Board consists of two 
member'; In the Central ProMnees and Burma all the 
duties of the Board are fulfilled by a single Financial Com- 
imssioncr , the Punjab has two In Bombay, again, there 
is a diflerent system In that province there are Dmsional 
Commi'jsioners but no Board of Revenue or Fmancial Com- 
nussioncr The unit of the land revenue adnumstration is 
the distnct presided over by the Collector in the regulation, 
and the Depul \ -Commissioner in the non-rcgulation, pro- 
\nnces, who corresponds with the chief revenue authority 
or the Government through the Commissioner Below him 
are the Assistant and Deputy Collectors In most pro- 
Mnees a district is split up into a number of divisions called 
Tahsils or Talukas The oflicer in charge is usually called 
the Tahsildar, but m Bombay the Mamlatdar, and in Sind 
the JIuktyarkar In tlie office of each of these officials is 
a staff of accountants and inspectors, whose business is to 
keep in touch wuth the village officials and see that the 
revenue returns arc in order There are, as will be seen 
later, different types of ^^llagcs, but in most there is an 
official headman who has a direct or indirect responsibibty 
for the collection of the revenue The duties of the ^^llage 
accountant, called the Patwari in Northern, and the Kul- 
karni, Talati or Karnam in Southern, India, are very 
important, and on him “ depends almost the whole of the 
revenue management, past and future ” It is his duty 
to keep the village accounts, to have charge of the 
village maps and registers, to render returns showing 
crops sown and harvested, and to prevent any removal 
or destruction of boimdary marks Each year what is 
termed the Jamabandi of the village is made, at which 
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inuc the total amount of revenue due from the village is 
made out. 

Before referring to the methods by which the land revenue 
18 assessed and collected, it is necessary to allude to the 
various forms of land tenure in India It has been 
nnti seen that at the close of the eighteenth century the 
of the land revenues was in the hands 
of revenue farmers In some places, as in Bengal, 
these men have become tlie actual landlords, and are recog- 
nized as such bylaw In others, as in Bombay and Southern 
India, they have to a large extent disappeared, or, at the 
most, have retained certain “ overlord ” duties " In the 
Madras and Bombay provinces,” says Sir John Strachey, 
“ the land is for the most part in the possession of peasant 
propnetors, with every one of whom the Government enters 
into a separate engagement The tenure is called Raiyai- 
wan ” The same writer also quotes from the report of the 
Famine Commissioners of 1880 these words “ The tenure 
of the raiyat m Southern India is as simple and secure as 
well can be conceived He holds his land in propnetary 
right, subject to the payment of the assessed revenue which 
IS fixed for a penod of thirty years He has the option of 
resignmg his entire holding, or any individual field, at the 
end of the agricultural year His improvements cannot be 
made a ground for increasing his assessment at the time of 
the periodical assessment He can sell, mortgage, or let 
hiB land to any one without requiring the consent of the 
Government, and at his death the land descends to his 
children according to the rules of inheritance ” In Northern 
India a different system of tenure, known as Zemindan, 
prevails The village there is the umt of assessment, and, 
as a rule, the Government deals with the landowners 
These men who are called Zemmdars, and m Oudh Taluk- 
dars, receive from the cultivators rent, a portion of which 
they pay to the Government in the shape of land revenue. 
In some parts, as m the west of the Agra provmce and m 
the Punjab, the village estates are held by small propnetors 
who are associated together m village commumties In 
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tlicho cases, “ the comuiunity is treated as jointly and 
se\crallv liable , and the body regarded as a vrhole is, in 
fact, the landlord ” The Fanune Commissioners reported 
that “ these Communities arc represented by an elected or 
hereditary head, and are jointly responsible for the paj ment 
of the Go\ernmcnt revenue due from the entire village 
Sonictimes all the land is held in common, and the proceeds 
arc thrown together and divided among the sharers by 
■nllagc custom Sometimes the proprietors aU have their 
separate holdings in the state, each pajnng the quota of 
revenue due from his plot, and cnjo}Tng the surplus profits 
of it ” The enforcement of the joint rcsponsibihty has 
now, however, to a large extent become obsolete and the 
tenure of the small propnetors m North-West India differs 
httle in practice from the raiyatwan 

jMr Badcn-Povoll, who is looked upon as the authority 
on Indian land tenures, has perhaps given the most clear 
and concise definition of these tw o tjrpes of ^^llages 
“ The (raiyatwan) ^^llagc contains a number of pSwS’ 
individual cultivating holders (who usually work 
the land themselves with the aid of their famihes, 
but often employ tenants) These holdings are separate 
imits The cultivators do not claim to be joint-holders of 
a whole area, nor do their holdings represent, in any sense, 
shares of what is in itself a whole which belongs to them 
all They are, however, held together by their submission 
to somewhat powerful headmen and other ^^llage officers, 
and by use in common of a resident stafi of village artisans 
and memals, who receive a fixed remuneration on an estab- 
lished scale, and sometimes have hereditary holdings of 
service lands ” Of the Zeimndari vaUage the same ivriter 
gives the following descnption “ The important feature 
is that there is an individual, or a farmly (or a group of 
ancestrally connected bodies), which has the claim to be 
supenor to other cultivatmg landholders, and, in fact, to 
be the owner or landlord of the entire area within the nng 
fence of the village boundary, as already existing, or as 
estabhshed by their own foundation ” 
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Cnnning ^\ns nnxious, after the restoration of peace, to 
win o^c^ the landholding classes to the side of Govern- 
ment, and the Talulvdars recovered their lost estates 
and priMlegc': The settlement, hovever, differed m 
manv respects from that made vith the zermndars of 
Bengal The ns';cs<;mcnt may be altered from time to 
time , the land vas carefully sur^eycd , and, fortunately, 
there is a record of the rights of all others connected vith 
the land 

We may now turn to the other tjpc of zemindari settle- 
ment, where the land is held, not by a single zemindar, but 
by a group of co-sharers w ho arc responsible for the pay- 
ment of the land revenue This method of holding land is 
most common in the Agra and Pimjab provinces Much 
more care was taken there than in Bengal, and the settle- 
ments were rc^nBod at first ever} few years An oppor- 
tunity was thus given lor reconsidering the system, and, 
after a time, it became obvious that a survey was indis- 
pensable and a permanent settlement un^^sc Most of the 
settlements in India arc therefore rc\osed every thirty years 
No increase in land revenue can be made until the next 


assessment, and when the proprietors have made improve- 
ments in their property they arc protected from an increase 
of revenue on this account either in perpetinty or for a long 
term of years 

The raiyatwari system exists chiefly in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies The chief organizer of the revenue 


system in hladras was Thomas Munro, in the years 
before he became Governor of that province 
Land revenue there takes the form of a certain 


Enlynt- 

warl 

Tenure 


proportion of the estimated nel produce from each acre of 
land In the raiyatw'ari districts a complete and regular 
survey of each lndl^^dual field is an essential In the 


Bombay Presidency a somew'hat ingenious systemis adopted 
The revenue survey, w'hich w'as started in 1836 by Mr 
Goldsmid and Lieutenant Wingate, vras only completed m 
1901 The land classification is not fixed in terms of the 


produce at all, but rather on the depth and texture of the 
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BOiI ^ " The (iompnrntavc vanniions in the fortiht.y of soils 
are expressed for convenience of Imndhng in parts of a 
rupee, IG annas rcprcRcniing f-hc valuation of a perfect field 
from which deductions arc made for faults, such ns slope 
or irregularity of surface, excess of lime or moisture, or 
inferiority in the character or depths of the soil ” 
During the rule of Lord Cur/on the Government of India, 
with the assistance of the provincial Governments, made a 
T-ord prolonged investigation into the uorking of the land 
cur/onM ro\cnue system in India Its ofiicers, though in 
favour of extending ns far ns possible the periods 
of settlement, were ojiposed to the principles under!} mg the 
permanent settlement They were of the opinion that the 
permanent settlement, as existing in Bengal, vns no pro- 
tection against famine, and that, inorco\er, it was the dut\ 
of the State to protect the interests of tenants Imng in that 
province against oppression at the hands of the landlords 
TJic rate of assessment was also considered , and the con- 
clusion armed at was that over-assessment was not a 
general or vvidospread source of poverty or indebtedness 
It w’as pointed out that a rigidity of 8}stem should he 
avoided , and that “ a proportion of rent or of produce, 
which would Icav'o a wide margin of profit in one part of 
India, might be vexatious elsewhere ” Speaking roughly, 
the land revenue in most parts of India represents some- 
thing less than 50 per cent of the net income or rent, and 
something between 5 and 10 per cent of the gross produce 
of the land In the raiyatwan districts the average assess- 
ment IS very often below 10 per cent of the gross produce 
The inquiry referred to resulted not merely in a lucid 
exposition of the land revenue system under British rule, 
but also in certain improv'cracnts The process of resettle- 
ment has been simplified and made less irksome to the 
people Jloreover, the revenue system in its carl} days 
appeared too rigid, and more flexible arrangements have 
now been made It was found that an enhanced settle- 
ment sometimes bore heavnly on those concerned, and a 

’ Admxmslratton of Bombay, 1911-12, p 44 
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gradual and progrcbsivc enforcement of large increases has 
been laid doi\n Again, it appeared that as the assessment 
was fi\cd on the basis of an average season, the burden of 
a bad season vas too heavy, and it was wrong to assume 
that the ordinary man would put aside money in times of 
prosperity to meet payments in times of adversity A 
system of suspensions and remissions of land revenue was 
therefore evolved by vhicli these difficulties have very 
largely been overcome A further change was carried out 
at the same time v hereby the position of those affected by 
famine, sickness, or some other disability, might be promptly 
relieved by the remission or lowering of the assessment 
The present land revenue system in India is, therefore, 
a result of many years’ experience and much careful in 
vcstigation Its main feature, both in assessment and 
collection, is its adaptabibty Its study, therefore, is most 
complex and difficult, each province ha\nng its own par- 
ticular B}stcm The policy of Government m this con- 
nection IS summed up in these wmrds “ The true function 
of Government is to lay down broad and generous pnnciples 
for the guidance of its officers, with becoming regard to the 
traditions of the province and the circumstances of the 
locahty, and to prescribe moderation in enhancement, and 
sympathy in collection ” 
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EDUCATION 

“ I have often thought since I have been concerned ■with the 
Government of India that the first establishment of universities ■was 
a far more momentous event and one ahnost deeper than the transfer 
to the Cro-wn ” Loed Moeley 

“ Many of the measures necessary for the diffusion of education 
must depend on the spontaneous zeal of individnals and carmot be 
effected by any resolutions of Government ” 

MornsTSTUABT Euphinstone 

“ Ever smoe the cold breath of Macaulay’s rhetonc passed over 
the field of the Indian languages and Indian text-books, the ele 
mentary education of the people m their o'wn tongue has shnvelled 
and pined ” Lord Cuezon 

“ I cannot beheve that an examimng umversity will satisfy any 
longer the needs of an advancmg India ” Lord Haedikge 

The history of the development of Indian education under 

Division divided mto fo-ux distmct 

Into periods 

Periods j 1782-1818, a penod of beginnings 

2 1818-1854, a penod "when the foundations rvere laid 

and decisions of great importance amved at 

3 1 854-1901, a penod of rapid expansion 

4 1901 till the present day, a penod of exammation and 

modification 

The relation between Enghsh and Indian history is very 
close, and it wiU. he seen how events m England have 
reacted in India and affected its pohey 
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TIic first was a period of constant warfare m both 
countries England was engaged, first of all, in the war of 
American Independence and afterwards m the 
mighty conflict ^vlth Revolutionary and Napoleonic A timo of 
France Reform, therefore, had to wait , and Pitt ' 
was forced to gi\ e up the three causes nearest his hcart ^pcac e, 
retrenclirncntj, ajidjccfoxm, which have aptly been described 
as the beacons of his earlier and the will-o’-the-wusps of his 
later years In India there were the wars of Warren 
Hastings, the campaigns of Cornwalhs in Southern India, 
and the o^e^throw of the Mahratta Confederacy The 
British Government, when not actually engaged in warfare, 
had perforce to spend its energies chiefly in strengthening 
the authority of its rule rather than in extending the 
principles of progress Morco\cr, \^nuep,_^^astmgs, the 
dominating figure of the time, was a genmne admirer of 
the laws and literature of the East His policy was to 
enable the ancient learning to rc\uve and flotinsh under 
the protection of a stable Government, and to interfere as 
little as possible wnth the habits and customs of the people. 
The first educational institution cstabhshed by the Bntish 
was the Calcutta Madrasa for Muhammadans, founded by 
Warren llastiligs liTlYSSr" Government also supported the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, which was opened for Hmdus 
mTTflr, the object in each of these institutions being to 
encourage the study of Oriental languages 
Some years later, two forces tended to bring about a 
change of policy in educational matters, and to create a 
desire for Western, rather than Eastern, learmng The 
humamtarian spint, which had been kindled in England 
by Wesley, Burke, and Wilberforce, also influenced action 
in India Christian missionanes arrived in India, especially 
m the Madras Presidency, and began to start schools and 
colleges Carey, Marshman, and Ward opened the first 
nussionary college at Serampore in Bengal m 1818 , and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff by his educational 
labours emphasized the importance of teaching in the work 
of missionaries In the next place, there arose among the 
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Indiana thamsalvcs a dciiro to partake of the learning and 
training of the West The leader of this movement vas 
Rnja Ham Mohan Hoy, one of India’s greatest social 
reformers 73y his c/Torfs the Hindu College in Calcutta 
(now Presidency College) Aias started. 

In England the nc\t period was a time of pence and 
reform Tlie Napoleonic wars vcrc over, and there was 
J8i8-i8r.l progress in all directions In Indian his- 

A ^rioti tory there is a corresponding penod of brightness, 
of oform. qJ ^^]^Ich w’ns due to Hcntinck, Elphinstone, 
and JIunro In Bombay, IClphinstone uas keenly interested 
in the progress of education, and, on his departure, certain 
gentlemen raised the money to found two professorships in 
ins memory The lectures w ere gi\ en first of all in the Towti 
Hall, but the fund was soon diverted to the support of a 
college, which still bears the revered name of Elphinstone 

In 1833, Macaulay armed in India ns the first Law 
Mcfniicr ol Ihc Govcrnor-Gcncrars Council At that time 
^ two schools of thought were struggling for mastery 
^^^“(^^''Should the Government be content merely with 
giving encouragement to the study of Oncntnl 
languages, or should it try to introduce Western methods, 
learning and culture into India ^ The problem was as 
difficult as an}' which has confronted the British Government 
m India, and the controversy was Ee\ere; yet JIacaulay 
took little time m coming to a conclusion, and within a few 
months drafted his now famous minute His energetic 
defence of Western study and his Nurulont opposition to 
the Oriental languages were decisive With regard to the 
latter, he said that “ the pupils will there acquire what was 
known 2000 years ago, w ith the addition of vain and empty 
subtleties since produced by speculative men, such ns is 
already taught in all parts of India The Sanskrit system 
of education would be the best calcidated to keep the 
country in darkness As the improvement of the Indian 
population 16 the object of Government, it will consequently 
promote a more liberal system^ of mstruction, embracing 
mathematics, philosophy, chemistry, anatomy and other 
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useful sciences ” ITc goes on to ask “ whetlier ive can 
countenance, at tlic public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding school , 
history abounding in kings thirty feet high, and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, and geography made of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter ” 

It IS probable that in his main conclusion Macaulay was 
right The exigencies of politics, the improved means of 
comraumcation linlang up East and West, and the 
actual desire of Indians themselves to be trained of tho 
m Western tliought rendered it impossible to adopt 
any other policy “ We arc withholding from them,” wrote 
Macaulay, “the learning for vhich they arc craving, we 
are forcing on them the mock learning v hich they nauseate ” 
On the other hand, many of his utterances were incorrect, 
and Ins condemnation of the Oriental WTiters was imjust as 
veil as ungenerous TIic opinion of Elphinstone was far 
more statesmanlike, and might well have been adopted 

“ At no time,” ivrotc he, ” could I vish that the purely 
Hindu part of the course should be totally abandoned It 
would surely be a preposterous vaj of adebng to the intel- 
lectual treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction of 
its indigenous literature , and I cannot but think that the 
future attainments of the Indians will be increased in extent, 
as well as in variety, by being, as it were, engrafted on their 
own preinouB knowledge and imbued vath their ovti original 
and peeuliar character ” 

For better or for worse the die was cast , and the new 
learning was estabbslied Schools and colleges were multi- 
phed , and events tended to develop education pobey along 
the hues laid down by Jlacaulay In 1844, Lord Hardinge 
issued a regulation cnjoimng the selection for Government 
service of candidates who had received an Enghsh educa- 
tion , and, secondly, the adoption of Enghsh as the lan- 
guage of public business and of the Courts rendered a still 
further impetus to the development of Enghsh education in 
India 
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the three Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and 
in 1SS9 there were 19,13S At first there was nothing but 
joy at such a wonderful achievement “ The thing ^ 354.1901 
must be seen to be beheved,” said Sir Henry Marne, Rapid 
“ and I don’t know i\hich is the more astoundmg, 
the more striking, the multitude of the students who, if 
not now, \\ 4 ll soon bo counted, not by the hundred, but by 
the thousand, or the keenness and eagerness they displayed 
For my part., I do not think anything of the kind has been 
seen by any European imnersity smee the Middle Ages, 
and I doubt whether there is an}*thmg founded by or con- 
nected with the Bntish Government in India which excites 
so much practical interest m Indian households of the 
better class, from Calcutta to Lahore, as the exammations 
of the Umversity ” 

The encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was advo- 
cated to an even greater extent by the Education Com- 
mission, which met m 1882 under the chairmanship of Sir 
Wilhain Hunter The Comtmssion recommended the pohey 
of withdrawing higher education from the control of Govern- 
ment within certain limits and of encouraging pnvate efiort 
In theory the decision vas nght, but in practice it was 
ivxong In its fatal desire to save money, Government 
encouraged the mistaken behef that schools and colleges 
could be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent can be expected to pay And, m the course of 
time, an unworkable system of dual control grew up 

hereby the umversities, with no funds at their disposal, 
were entrusted with the duty of recogmzing schools, and 
the Departments of Pubhc Instruction were encouraged to 
cast a bhnd eye on the pnvate institutions and to be content 
with the development of a few favoured Government msti- 
tutions There can be httle doubt that, under such a 
system, evils crept in which can only be removed by drastic 
changes and by lavish expenditure 

The final period, which has been one of modification, 
began m 1901 Lord Curzon was the Viceroy, and he 
apphed all his energies to educational reform An 
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Educational Ad\u'ior to the Go\ eminent of India, known as 
the Dircctor-Gcncral of hlducafion,^ was appointed , a Com- 
mission of Enquiry travelled round India and issued 
Cu'rzon Tcjiort on the needs and conditions of the Indian 
Idiirition universities In 1901 tlic Universities Act was 
passed The main object of the Act was to tighten 
up control on tlie jiart of Government over the univer- 
bitics, and on the part of the nmvcr«itics over the schools 
and colleges Permission was also granted to the univer- 
sities to undertake direct teaching functions and, subject 
to Government sanction, to make appointments for these 
objects In 1911 the needs of education became so pressing 
that an Education Member, of the Gov eraor-Gencral’s 
Council was appointed 

In 1919, there v\ ere siv jirovuncial universities, at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, zVllahabad, Lahore and Patna The 
Governor-General is the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
emvers • University, and the head of the provincial Govern- 
ment concerned is the Chancellor of each of the 
other universities The executive of the university is the 
Syndicate, which is presided over by the Vice-Chancellor 
who IS nominated by the Government , and the other 
members, except the Director of Pubbe Instruction who 
IS an ex-qffmo member, are elected by the various Faculties 
The Registrar. IS an officer appomted by the Senate, who 
keeps the minutes of all Sjmdicate and Senate meetings, 
and IS responsible for the transaction of all university 
business In addition, there are the Boards^ of Studies, 
whose duty is to recommend text-books,’~and generally to 
supervise the existing curricula The legislative body of 
each umversity is called the Senate, the members of which 
are usually nominated by Government, though a small 
number are elected by the graduates or by the Faculties 
The Senate may frame regulations connected with the work 
of the umversity, but these regulations are subject to the 
sanction of the Government concerned At the beg innin g of 

^ Now called the Educational Comimssioner with the Goremment 
of India 
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tills century, there were certain defects in the organization 
of the universities The Senates had become large and 
unvaeldv, the number of the Senate in Bombay being 310 
The result vas that the pohey of the umversitics had not 
been kept abreast of modern innovations, and that reforms 
had long been due In accordance with the Umversities 
Act of 1904, certain changes vere made The Senate 
of each umversity was reduced to a maximum of one 
hundred in number , and in the election of members of 
the Syndicate pro^^slon vas made that a certain number of 
those actively engaged in the work of education should be 
selected The constitutions of the new umversities at 
Benares and ‘^orc, howe\ er, are somewhat difiercnt In 
the former university a dmding line is drawn between 
adimmstratn e matters, entrusted to a large and representa- 
tive body called the Court, and academic matters, entrusted 
pnmanly to a Senate which is largely composed of the 
teachers of the university 

The Act also dealt with such colleges as were affihated 
to the um\crsity, many of which were in a somewhat 
inefficient state Bbthorto the unnersity had been 
merely an examimng body which had set the of 
standard reqmred for each exanunation By the 
inspection of the affihated colleges the umversity was 
enabled to promote the efficiency of those institutions At 
the present day there are signs that the umversity will 
take upon itself further functions and duties Lord Har- 
dmge has stated that a um\ersity which merely exanunes 
will scarcely satisfy an advancing India In Calcutta, in 
particular, there are a large number of umversity teachers 
who are engaged in post-graduate teaching and in research 

The courses of study vary in detail m the different 
umversities, but in the mam pnnciplcs are the same In 
Arts and Science the course is one of four years, 
m the nuddle of which is an Intermediate or First s^y^nd 
Arts exanunation The exanunation for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts is held at the end of the fourth 
year, the same rule applymg to the Science side The 
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rules m regard to lionours vary In Calcutta the honours 
and pass courses are separate, in Bombay the honours 
student takes m addition to the pass three extra papers , 
and m Madras the honours course is taken the year sub- 
sequent to and in addition to the pass course The degree 
of Master of Arts is given on a further examination, which 
takes place one or two years subsequent to that for the 
B A degree In Madras the place of the M A exammation 
18 , to some extent, taken by the Honours Course A Law 
degree can only be taken by graduates There are other 
courses, such as those m agnculture, medicme, engmeermg, 
and the rule is that candidates for these courses should first 
attend an Arts college for one'or two years before proceed- 
ing to the professional colleges. 

It IS only recently that places for techmcal institutions 
have been estabbshed on anything like a large scale There 
are industrial schools in many places, but the 
given IS often of an mefficient nature 
Some of these schools are maintamed by Govern- 
ment, others by mumcipahties or local boards, and others 
by private bodies The most progressive institution of this 
kind IS perhaps the Victona Techmcal Institute m Bombay, 
which was founded in commemoration of Queen Victona’s 
Jubdee The object of the mstitute is to give the students 
a grasp of scientific facts and to turn out workmen fit to 
be employed m any mdustry Owing to the munificence 
of the late Mr Tata, an Institute of Science has been founded 
at Bangalore for post-graduate study and research Govern- 
ment Schools of Art have been estabbshed m the Presidency 
towns and at Lahore The students are taught not merely 
pamtmg, sculpture, and architecture, but also what may 
be termed “ Arts and Crafts,” such as pottery, iron work, 
wood-carvmg, enamelling, gold and silver work There are 
also colleges of engineering, the oldest of which is the 
Thomason College at Roorkee, called after its founder, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces m 
1848 Others are the Sibpur College m Bengal, the College 
of Science at Poona, and the College of Engineermg at 
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Madras Students are trained for employment under 
pnvate firms or the Public Works Department There is 
also, as a rule, an apprentice department and an artizan 
cLass, where the instruction is very largely of a practical 
nature The School of Forestry is situated at Dehra Dun, 
in the north of India Considerable progress has also been 
made of late years in the Agncultural colleges in the study 
of scientific methods , and there is a college prmcipaUy for 
research at Pusa in the proannee of Bihar and Onssa 
Attention is also being paid to the value of sound com- 
mercial training Subject <=, such as book-keeping, precis- 
ivriting, and correspondence are now being included as 
subjects for the School Final Examination In Bombay, 
the Sydenham College of Commerce has recently been 
started, vhich prepares students for a degree in commerce 
at the University of Bombay Finally, there are the 
medical schools and colleges, which attract a great many 
students At these institutions students are trained for 
the medical degrees at the vanous umversities, and are m 
touch vith the great hospitals where instruction m surgery 
can be given by the doctors who are also professors at 
the medical colleges 

It has been the policy of the Bntish Government to 
abstain from interference in matters of rebgion In the 
Government schools and colleges no rehgious m- 
struction is given , but in the aided colleges there ^aSins 
IS nothing to prevent such instruction, the only ^oiteis 
condition being that the secular instruction should 
he of an efficient order Sir Valentine Chirol has spoken 
of “ the careless diffusion of an artificial system of education, 
based none too firmly on mere intellectuahsm, and bereft 
of all religious and moral sanction ” These are senous 
vords, and others well quabfied to speak have similar 
opimons It must not be thought, however, that Govern- 
ment has been apathetic in this respect , on the contrary, 
much has been done to inculcate a better tone and to 
promde moral training m the schools and colleges There 
are many Chnstian colleges in India, where rehgious 
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instruction is given. Sir S\ccl ^Vhincd {ouiic]f>d a college at 
.Uigarh,* where Muhammadans are trained in the faith of 
Islam , and there is now the Benares University, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by Lord Hardinge in 
1916 Many improvements ha\c also been made in the 
hostels Medical and other authontics have pointed out 
that at Calcutta especially and ehewliere the hoarding 
establishments are such that physically and morally the 
students are c\nllv affected In Calcutta, the Uniicrsitv 
inspects these houses , and all over India better hos- 
tels are being pro%ndcd by Go%cmmf'nt and pnvate 
mstitutions 

The provision and inspection of schools is necessarily the 
chief care of Government The general policy of Govem- 
„ ^ , ment towards the schools has been summed up bv 
Sir Andrew Fraser in these words. “The progressive 
devolution of secondary and collegiate education upon 
pnvate enterpnse, and the continuous withdrawal of 
Government from competition therewith, were recom- 
mended by the Education Commission of 1SS3 *, and the 
advice has been generally acted upon But, while accept- 
ing this pohey, the Government at the same time rccogmse 
the extreme importance of the pnnciple that in each branch 
of education Government shall mamtain a hrmted number 
of institutions, both as models for pnvate enterpnse to 
follow, and m order to uphold a high standard of education. 
In withdrawing from direct management, it is further 
essential that Government shall retain a general control by 
means of efficient mspection over all pubhc educational 
mstitutions ” Comparatively few schools, therefore, are 
Government institutions, the majonty bemg m the hands 
of mumcipahties or local boards, of pnvate persons, or of 
missionary societies. The latter may receive from Govern- 
ment grants-m-aid In the olden days the basis of the 
grant depended upon results, but this system has proved 
unsatisfactory m India as well as m England ; and the 

Bin has just been passed to transfonn the college into a 
university 
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present pohc} is lo allocate the grant m accordance with 
the general clTicicnc} of the school and the amount of money 
it spends on the salanes of teachers, buildings, and general 
equipment 

The policy of Government is to maintain a small number 
of high schools (roughly one for each revenue district), 
vhich arc to be regarded as models for private 
ciiterpnsc In 1911-12 there verc 1,219 high and^rngh” 
schools for bo^s in India, and in 1917-18 the 
number bad risen to 1,G59, the number of scholars 
in the former }car being 390,881, and m the latter year 
563,731 Some attempts ha\e been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruction in these 
schools The Commission of 1882 suggested that there 
should be two sides in scconda'r} “schools, “one leading to 
the entrance examination of the universities, the other of 
a more practical character, intended to fit youths for com- 
mercial and other non-litcrary pursuits ” Some years later, 
what were called B and C classes were started in some 
schools in Bengal, but, ns they did not lead to a umversity 
course, they ha^c not been successful In more recent 
jears, the Government of India has advocated the institu- 
tion of a School Final Examination in which the more prac- 
tical subjects may be included Efforts have also been 
made to improve the conduct of the matriculation, and to 
emphasize the importance of oral tests and of school records 
In Madras, this exaimnation, which was placed under the 
direction of a Board representative of the Umversity and 
of Government, has proved somewhat cumbrous, and certain 
modifications are bemg made In the United Provinces, 
only the better schools are privileged to prepare for the 
School Final Examination “ so that better results have 
been achieved ” In the Punjab and in Bombay, the school 
leavmg examination is conducted by Boards But the 
mam difficulty has not yet been touched The umversity 
which recogmses the schools has no money wherewith to 
improve them , and the Department of Pubhc Instruction, 
which allots the Government grants, has no responsibihty 
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tln'ir sfliooln lmi m< ro-nnd \(r\ rapid!) ilunng 
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main* up. In thr' lu'il CnU'Uin ri port tho lltcrato 
population of lu'lia \ an oiil) WJ p( r lhou<?anfl (mnl' i lOG 
and fniinli 't 10 per tfiou'i iiid) In 1011, the late Mr G K 
GoKhnln ph'.nlrrl in tin- Impi'nil Lxnir,Pvtivc Council for a 
modified jAntim of tompuKory primar) iduratioii, but 
Goternun iil was unable to arn jA tlm projioml In recent 
)car>i, certain of the procincial Icgnslatic., councdi (notobly 
Bombay) lia\o pa'.'i«'d legislation wherrb) miinieipalitics 
arc ompo\cerod to impose a Pcstim of oominiBor) primar) 
educntinii c\ilhin their arei'i In the Bomba) Prcpidcncy, 
.1 few ninnu ipaUtics huMi alrvadv taken adcantage of the 
\tt, with the ns'iislanep of tlie Bombi) Goecrnnient. The 
same Couiu il hap agreed to eonlnbutc a largo sum annually 
to the niuntcipalit\ of Bomba) for these purposes 

There IS a s\steinatic sdieme of stholarsUips which assists 
•tny clever ho) from (he time he attends the primary school 
until he has graduated at the umccrMty ; and c\en 
I'ftor that the Gocernmont, the universities, and 
prnnte bodies ha%e funds at their disposal to 
assist a few students to go to Bnginnd for the completion 
of their studies There is a special department at the India 
Oflicc svhosc business is to procide such students with the 
necessary information and adMcc 

The Educational charges incurred by Go^crnnlent have 
steadily been increasing In 1900-7, the total cspenditure 
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on education amounted to Es 5C0 lakhs The figure 
now amounts to Bs 11,29 lakhs Of the latter amount 
Es 614 lakhs come from puhhc funds The 
following table shows the total expenditure, 
direct and indirect, on puhhc instruction by the several 
provinces 


Total Expenditure, Direct and Indirect, on 
Public Instruction 


Pro\lnre 

Ten jenn 

npo, 
1000 07 

I’Bc ^cnr3 
nRO, 
1011-12 

Pre-war 

>car, 

1013-14 

1010-17 

Bengal - - . . 

IN (lakba) 
1,17 

Ri Onklis) 
1,72 

Rs Onklis) 
2,21 

Rs (lakhs) 

2,43 

Sladrns - 

98 

1,30 

1,80 

2,17 

Bomhaj' 

1,00 

1,30 

1,00 

1,66 

United Pro\ incc - 

75 

1,08 

1,28 

1,47 

Punjab .... 

62 

09 

90 

1,09 

Bihar and Onssa . 

(^) 

(a) 

80 

82 

Burma .... 

35 

47 

02 

67 

Central ProMnccs - 

22 

33 

41 

49 

Assam - 

51(c) 

80(c) 

23 

26 

Delhi .... 

W 

(1') 

W 

12 

Other Pro\ inccs (d) 

4 

7 

14 

21 

Total 

5,00 

7,88 

10,05 

11,29 


(a) Included m Bengal (6) Included in the Punjab (c) In- 
cludes Eastern Bengal (d) North-Western Frontier Province, 
Ajmer-Memara, Baluchistan, Coorg, and Bangalore, the last for 
1910-17 only 

Education is subject to the control of the provincial 
Governments, but there is now an Education Member on 
the Governor-General’s Council whose duty is to 
superintend generally the work of the local depart- 
ments At the head of each department is a 
Director of Pubhc Instruction, under whose supervision 
work an army of professors, inspectors, and teachers 
There are the Indian Educational, the Provincial, and the 
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Btibonlinntn Sorvjcr*M, (lio iormr'r })eing rccnntf'fl inawly 
from Kngintul nml flic tuo latter tn India The imivcrsitic^, 
as has already been show n, are go\ eriied their ow n organi- 
yations, but the Dirotfor of Tublie Instruction is an cx-ojfiao 
meiiiber of the Syndicate and of (he Senate, and manj of 
flic professors arc inornbeni of the Senate and also of the 
Sjndicato, For the purpose of the inspection of schools, 
each proMiiee la dnidod into dnisions, each of whicli is 
ndininisterod by an inspector; and the Inspector of Kuro- 
pcan schools is responsible for these institutions throughout 
the wliole province 

The pro\nsiori of satisfactor)* and efneient teachers for 
all classes of schools has caused nnich anriety to Go%ern- 
Tf-vciipw ‘’^Jfines given to teachers arc often 

\or} low, and it is feared that the teaching pro- 
fession does not attract men of such standing and intellect 
ns would be desired 

The education of domiciled European and Eurasian bo)s 
and girls has also proved a matter of considerable difficult} 
With the mrronsed efTicicnc} of Indian education 
these 1)0} s no longer control a monopoly of such 
posts as require an intimate knowledge of Engbsh, 
and, moreover, their fit}Ic of Iivnng requires a larger salary 
than what would ordinarily satisfy an Indian of similar 
attainments “Every Viceroy,” said Lord Curron, “has 
gared at this problem, and has been left sympathetic but 
puzzled ” A great deal, however, has been done in recent 
}cars A special inspector for European schools lias been 
appointed m each provnneo, vvliose duties arc to allocate the 
Government grant between the various schools under his 
charge, and generally to improve the efficiency of the 
instruction In most provinces there is a European School 
Final Examination, which in some cases is held as an 
equivalent to the matriculation Some of the schools 
prepare for the Cambridge Local Examination, but the 
miiltipbcity of examinations is considered n serious evil 
In inil a largo donation was given by a pnvate individual 
for tlic improvement of European education in India, and 
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the occasion was utihzcd for appealing to the general pubhc, 
hotli in England and India 

Until recent years the Government of India has not done 
much for the education of girls, and the Commission of 1882 
stated that such instruction deserved special en- 
couragement and liherahty But the difficulties of*GLri 3 °” 
in front of those v ho v ould make reforms in this 
direction arc manifold The supply of efficient lady teachers 
is very limited , and Sir John Strachey has said that “ the 
idea that the women or at an)' rate respectable ■women 
ought to receive a school education, or any of the instruction 
that is proper for boys, is one that is entirely new in India, 
even among that small section of the population which has 
been powerfully affected by Western habits of thought ” 
Some advance, however, has been made in recent years 
There arc schools, primary and secondary, for girls, and in 
some places the girls have taken their places beside the 
young men in attendance at lectures for the University 
degree Whether or not a system of co-education, which 
18 such a leading characteristic of Amencan and other 
systems of pubhc mstruction, is adnsable m India need 
not be discussed here, but the tendency seems to be gro-wmg 
towards the institution of separate colleges for lady students 
There are two such colleges already in Madras city, and 
the Bethune College and the Diocesan College for Girls in 
Calcutta An important school is the Alexandra Native 
Girls’ Enghsh Institution in Bombay, which was founded 
m 1863, m commemoration of the marriage of King Edward 
^UI There is also the Queen Mary School at Lahore 

A medical college for lady students has been started at 
Delhi m memory of the late Lady Hardinge, for which very 
liberal subscriptions have been given 

In 1917, a Commission was appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Dr M E Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the Umver- 
sity of Leeds, to inqmre into the conditions and prospects 
of the Umversity of Calcutta, and to consider the question 
of a constructive pohey in relation to the questions which 
it presents The Comimssion recommended drastic changes 
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m the educational system, both m its organization and in 
its methods of teaching. 

One of the chief recommendations rras that the mter- 
mediate classes should be transferred from the umversities 
to a new type of institution to be called an Intermediate 
College, These colleges and the high schools were to be 
placed tmder the control of a pubhc authority, the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education. The Commis- 
sion also recommended the mstitution of a umtary and 
residential umversity at Dacca, m which the umversity 
should both control and conduct all the teachmg , and 
that preparations should be laid for other similar umver- 
sities m Bengal as soon as the places concerned were suf- 
ficiently strong to accept such responsibdities In Calcutta, 
the Commission advocated the retention of the colleges, 
but advised that they should be placed under stncter 
control and m closer association with the umversity than 
before The Co mmi ssion also felt that the organization of 
the umversity was faultily devised, and therefore proposed 
the constitution of a large and representative Court, a small 
Executive Council, and an Academic Council to control the 
-teaching of the umversity A year later a Bill was passed 
by the Imperial Council for a constitution of a umversity 
at Dacca 
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JIEDICAL RELIEF SANITATION 

“Tho prepcnl state of liMng is deplorably low Ignorance of 
sanitaiy or medical pnnciplcs is practically universal ” 

Uvnrn SroRETAUY or State for Ineia, 
SrEECii IV House or Coiimons, 1911 

“ Tho Inplo alliance of the rat and tho flea and tho mosquito has 
beaten tho Govcninicnt of India ” George Peel 

“I wish I could givo a satisfactory account of tho progress of 
samtary improvement, but tho projudacs and ignorance of the 
people make o\cn simple reforms diflicult There aro not many 
parts of India which aro not liable to frequent epidemics of cholcia, 
and m late j'cara bubonic plague, w’hich, except in the remote Hima- 
layan distncts, had long been almost unknown, has become lament- 
ably destructive ” Sir John Straohey 

Of all the Government departments m India that of Medical 
Relief and Sanitation is perhaps the most important, and 
at the same time the most difficult Th e con- 
ditions of life are less favourable to health in India 
IffianjnTE'urope , and, in addition, the power of 
resisting disease is considerably less' / ) Early mar- 
riage, which 18 customary in the Bast, has evil effects 
not only on the parents but also on the children of such 
unions ' Good health also depends very largely on nourish- 
ing and smtable food , and in India the pnrmtive methods 
of cooking add to the difficulties of digestion, and thereby 
impair the health ' , The poverty of many of the people also 
causes not only an insufficiency of food, but also of housing 
and clothing The rate of infant mortahty in India is 
L 161 
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aliirminf'h Inf'll TIih h «liif \f>r 3 largely to the custom 
of carh innrriagc, llio jgnora»f^' of moiliorfl, insiifficlenfc 
food, insiiniljirN ( ondifion**, and to tlio fu( 1 1 1ml. the mothers 
are ofUn cngagi'd in j)li\mfml lahonr-' up to (Ik -verj time 
of ohild'birt li Sand ary arrangamantM, oven jn ponm of the 
big (owni of India, are \cr\ primitive, and m manv of the 
rural districts (hev can srarcch be said to cms( “The 
village hniisf is still often ill-ventilatcd and over-populated , 
the village silo dirt v , ('rov\ded vvitii cattle, i hoLcd unth rank 
vegetation, and jansoned bv Mngimnt jiools , and the village 
innha polluted and ns'-d indisr riininntelv for batlnng, cook- 
ing and drinking’’ Tin result of tins alliance between a 
rcdiKcd power of resisiattec on (he one hand and unhealthy 
conditions of life on the other is that the death-rate in 
India IS vorv high and disea'-c and ill-health vorj common 
Still, improvements are being made, and it is not from want 
of elTorl on the pirt of (be Government or its medical 
oHiecrs that the present situation is so nnsatisfactor} 
Those nssotintod with the big towns can also testify to the 
enormous improvements that have been made, and the 
efforts to combat the traditions of ages, the superstitions 
and the igiioranec of the jioorcr clasbcs, have not by any 
means proved a failure 

The more important medical posts arc filled by the 
oflbers of the Indian Medical Service, who are reennted 
in England bv eompctitiv'c c\annnation, in winch 
Soniwi ^ nnmlier of Indiniis have been successful The 
service was originally dmded into three branches, 
corresponding t o the armies of Bengal, Madra*;, and Bombay, 
but in 1800 these divisions were nmted The medical 
'service was started first m Bengal in 1704 for the piupose 
of attending to tlio servants and troops of the East India 
Company serving in that province Though these officers 
liold commissions in the army, they are engaged v^ery often, 
as will be seen later, in the performance of civil duties 
Their military duties arc restricted entirely to the Indian 
army, ns the needs of Engbsh troops scrvnng in India are 
looked after by the officers of the Eoyal Army Medical 
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Corps There are, in addition civil and military sub- 
ordinate services, the members of which arc reenuted m 
India from those vho have been trained in the medical 
colleges of the country, and have been successful in the 
necessary examinations The senior members of the sub- 
ordinate scr\ ice arc assistant-surgeons in the larger hospitals, 
or the} mav be in charge of smaller hospitals , and, in some 
cases, thev mav be promoted to posts usually held by 
members of Die Indian Medical Service The term sub- 
ordinate service is used in this connection, but it corresponds 
ier\ closely to the provincial services of other departments 
The medical administration is subject to the control of 
the proviiuial Governments, and the chief administrative 
oflicer IS termed the Surgeon-General in I^Iadras, 

Bengal, and Bombay and in other jirovinces the 
Inspector-General of Cml Hosjutals In most pro- 
xnnees there is also at headquarters a Sanitary Commissioner 
who IS responsililc for tlic supervision of sanitary matters 
throughout the province In each district the Civil Surgeon 
IS in charge of tlic medical and sanitary arrangements, and 
assists the local authorities in the management of their 
hospitals and dispensaries, but in Bombay there are a 
certain number of Deput) Sanitary Commissioners who 
deal vith matters connected •with public health The 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service is respon- 
sible to the Government of India It is his duty to sujier- 
^^se the medical -work throughout India There is also a 
Sanitary Commissioner, whose dutj'^ it is to advise the 
Government of India in these matters 


Some of the hospitals in the large towns of India are more 
than a hundred years old, but, generally spealang, the 
proxnsion of hospitals and dispensaries has been 
the work of the last forty years In the past, the 
difficulties have been many Medical officers were scarce , 
the Indians for the most part were unfamihar -with Western 
methods , and in spite of much generosity from private 
sources there was a lamentable lack of funds Most of the 


hospitals are now subject to Government control. These 
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'ire Mijtpnrli'd nr lulod h} provjuruil, distriff. or municipnl 
fundh, and nko In prnntn sulfur riptinn-’ Of lat*’ -voars the 
local mil liont ica lm\c In) cji no <n(>r-]nf re ['.mq q)i,irc in the 
iidminr't ration of mcdii a! rciuf , iuhI it is c^tnnntod that 
(lie local hoards and mtinu ipnlitif s nre rfipnnsihlc for 13 
pfr cent of the tiiomn (lc\otcd to imdn'’! relief and sanita- 
tion There arc uhu a lerfim miiainr of independent 
pr'natc institutions, i spci ialt\ m tin Iloinha\ Prciidenc}, 
and otliir" lonnuled v. itli jmhln sir\K(s -uch as the 
railwius and the jxdicc At each district tov.n there la a 
hospital under tin direil sup- r\ I'-mn of tin District Surgeon, 
to which the more '-orioiis ci-.es arc talen In the Presi- 
dcnc\ tov.iia arc the iiio4 iinjiortnnt ho'-pit^ls, which arc 
stalled to some e\t< rit hv oHicera of the- Indian Medical 
Sen ice The nicKt import nt of ihe-e j. tonnecled with 
(ho Medical College, flu' profe ‘•ora of i.lm h are U‘>ua!iy the 
ph}‘'icians nttenclmc: the hospital At the Grant Medical 
College in Hnniha} tlm cmir-.e re([iiisilc for a medical degree 
at the Bomliai Uiiiver-iti is one of fiv* \e-^rs. and the 
students attend the J unsetji Jocjcehhoi Hospital where 
the diflicnlt ojierat'ons arc p- rfnniicd hy the leading 
surgeons of the Presidency 

The medical treatment of women h a \cry difficult 
problem before the Government of India The women of 
llocpitais especnlh those of the upper classes, 

to; arc jirecludod liy custom from attending hospitals 
wlioro the phvsieinns are males, and in conse- 
quence, there is a great deal of sickness and suffering In 
18S5, the Xational Association for supphnng Medical *\ad 
to the 'Women of India was started by the Countess of 
Duflenn, and L.adv Cnrzon and others have continued the 
good work The Association is maintained by private sub- 
scriptions and occasional Government grants In con- 
nection with the objects and work of the Association, the 
following words of Sir John Strachev mav he quoted . 

“ Its object IS the pronsioii, on n large scale, of the 
means of teaclung and training women in India to act as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and midwaves , the 
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establishment xinder female buperintendeuce, of dispen- 
saries and hospitals for the treatment of ■uomeu and 
children , the oiicning of female i\ards, under female 
snpcrintendentc in cMsting hospitals and dispen- 
saries, the proMsion of female medical officers and 
attendants for existing female -wards, and the supply 
of trained nurses and midwnes for -noinen in hospitals 
and prn ate hnuses ” ^ 

A medical college for women has recently been started 
at Delhi in memor} of Ladv Ilardinge The college is open 
to lad's students from all pirts of India 

Surgery natiiralh t.ikes a leading part in the work of a 
hospital and in this connection remarkable progress has 
been made in India The skill of the surgeons is 
very considerable, a fact which is proced by the 
success of their operations In Bombay, out of 97,790 
operations jierforined in 1913, onh 523 proyed fatal 

Since the jear 1S9G there has been plague in India At 
first the disease w as confined w'ltliin the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency but latterly it has spread to nearly 
c^ er} part of India It is difficult to obtain rebable 
statistics as to the death-rate in India, but it is estimated 
that ocer G,000,000 jicoplc liaAC died from plague since the 
beginning of the century, and the actual mortality is prob- 
ably even greater The most serious outbreaks ha^ e taken 
place in Bombay, the United Proyinccs, and the Punjab 
Great efforts are made to preyent the disease spreading to 
other countries by careful inspection of outward-bound 
steamers, and these hace in the mam been successful It 
has been discoyered that plague germs enter the body 
through the skin, and are generally put there by fleas 
w'hich come from rats suffering from plague Much pro- 
gress has been made in the cleanhness of the houses and 
by the extern-unation of rats Inoculation against plague 
has also been very successful, and statistics go to prove 
the truth of this statement A few instances ^vlll suffice 
At Belgaum eighty-three people, men of the Army Hospital 
1 Indxa its Admxmstralton and Progress, p 274 
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of tho'^c ^\lncll gets into the body tbrongh the dnnking 
Mater Wlicucvor there is a serious outbreak of cholera, 
special officers arc sent to find out, as far as 
possible, <hc cause of the epidemic, and also to 
see that proper precautions arc taken and that the sick 
arc carefully treated 

Fe\er is perhaps the greatest encni} of India, and it is 
estimated that bctMcen four and fi\c millions of people die 
e%cry jear from this disease Besides those who 
die, millions more arc Meakened and injured b} 
fever It IS gcnerall) believed that the germs arc earned 
by the mosquito It is of supreme importance, therefore, 
that all stagnant vater where the mosqmto breeds should 
be remo\ cd as quickl) as possible , and all wells and cisterns 
should be covered up Go\ eminent has done all it can to 
encourage people, and especiall) those suffering from fever, 
to take quinine which may be bought through the post 
office in small quantities at a \ery cheap rate 

It has already been pointed out that m each pronnee 
there is a Sanitar} Commissioner and that the District 
Surgeon has become the health officer of his dis- „ „ 
tnct , liut in Bombay there arc Deputj Sanitary 
Commissioners who supervise the work of sanitation and 
public health Since 1888 there has also been a Sanitary 
Board in each proMiicc, which controls and supervises the 
W'ork of the district boards and mumcipahties m connection 
with water supply and drainage schemes In the same 
Presidency there arc local Sanitary Committees, appointed 
in accordance wnth the Bombay Sanitation Act, whose duty 
18 to supervise the sanitary arrangements in the areas com- 
mitted to their charge, to punish offenders, and to levy a 
small tax for these purposes The mumcipahties are 
enabled to borrow' money from Government for big schemes 
of samtary reform As w'ould be expected the samtary 
arrangements of the Presidency towns are carried out on 
a much more extensive scale, and these are controlled by 
the various experts serving imder each municipahty The 
water of Bombay is brought from the Tansa, Vehar, and 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

“ No Eimilnr ■i\ork6 in other countries njipronch in mngmtudo the 
irngation vork'; of India, and no public works of nobler activity have 
ever been undertaken m the world ’’ 

“ AVlien in ISIl, I first went from Calcutta to the present Agrn 
province, 1 was earned about a thousand miles in a jialanqum on 
men’s shoulders, and it took some three weeks to toil through a 
journey winch is now accomplished in twontj’ four hours ” 

Siu Jonh STRAonny 

Tee Pubbe Works Dopanincnt occupies a very pronuueiit 
place m the Instory o£ Indian administration This is not 
so much the case in England, -where the railways are in the 
hands of private companies, the makmg and upkeep of 
roads and bridges regulated by the County Coimcils and 
Municipalities, and jiublic buildings erected by private 
firms The State only retains supemsory jio-wers -which 
arc carried out by inspectors acting in the service of the 
departments of State concerned In India things have 
been different In the past the people were poor and 
lacking in co-operation In consequence, the means of 
commumcation -were shght, there -was httle or no effort 
made to conserve the -water, and railways -were fe-w 

It -w^as during the rule* of Lord Dalhousie that 
Government began to realize that the management of 
pubhc works was a part of its responsibihties Mr 
Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Pro-vinces, had already made a start in the buildmg of 
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road*', and in IP"}! tin Ganjr'^= Canal v as b‘’gnn Ttc 
fir=t rail .a\ v a'- tii.at latvtrn Bomba} and Tban.a, tvcntv 
^ ^ null’s in bnctb, *ahirh v a^ op'mtd in ISIS, and 

tKn/.Mi'- in tbf follouin" ^C’r anothir from Calcutta to 
Iluirli ^ ns computed At that tirnr aBo a Public 
Works lU'partmtnr v.as formrd m the pro\uncc=: of 
Bengal Madra=, and Bombay, each bcinn under 
the i^ontrol of the Clmf Engineer and a Secretary to the 
(^ 0 % ernment of India for Public Work' v as a'^o appointed 
Since thfn military ht\c l/fen spjnratrd from cml vorks 
and are nov looked after by the mihtar} elepartm^nt The 
control of the riihiavs Inch uas once %cs‘cd m the Pubbe 
Works Department, has been plaer^l m the hands of 
a Rails’ a V Board and is represented on the Governor- 
General s T'ouned h} the nicmher in charse of rhe Com- 
merce and Industry' j>onfolio. Irrigation hiuldings, and 
roads arc in the hands of the provincial Govemments 
At the head of each department there is usually one 
seerttary for roads nufl civil avorl's and another for imga- 
tion In regard to the former the tendency of the times 
has been in faaour of transferring the financial responsi- 
bihtics for ordinary roads and minor buildings to the 
distnct hoards and municipalit.es Toe Government of 
India al-o has a Public Works Depanment orhich is under 
the number of Council in charge of the Revenue and 
Agncuhurc portfolio and has powers of supervision over 
tlie work of the provincial Governments As a rule 
It onlv interferes in imponant projects requiring a 
large expenditure For the purposes of administration, 
each province is divided into ' circles, each of which is 
made up of a certain number of distncts A Superintending 
Enerineer is in charge of each circle and at the head of each, 
district IS an Executive Engineer who has under him 
Assistant Engineers and a subordinate staff 

In the Public Works Department there are three grades 
known as the Impenal, Proyuncial. and Subordinate Ser- 
vices In the former are the Chief, Supermtendmg Execu- 
tive, and Assistant Engineers In 1871, the Royal Indian 
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Enginconng College nt Cooper’s Hill in England ■^^as 
fomidcd. the ‘Students of which were trained for the Rail- 
ways, Publir Work';, Fore^'ts, and Engineering 
Dcpartinenl'' in India The College was closed in Pc^onnei 
1906. and the Ruhlic Works Ofheers are now 
appointed by the Secretary of State Tlie Pro- 
Miicial and Subordinate Scr\ices arc recruited in India 
from tliose who haic been trained in the Engineering 
Colleges at Roorkee, Poona, Hladras, and Sibpur 

The cost of Cml Works, which includes public buildings, 
IS a charge against the provincial Governinents or, under 
certain conditions, the district boards and niiimci- 
palitics, and in cases where the estimated cost is 
abo\c a certain amount the sanction of the Government 
of India IS required There is an Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, whose business is to criticize the plans and 
estimates for irrigation schemes sent uj) to the Government 
of India, and to super\ise generalh the work of irriga- 
tion When once the necessarv sanction is given by the 
Government of India, the construction and upkeep are 
left to the proMncial Governments 

The Indian Governments have very rightly paid much 
attention to irrigation, and the success of their operations 
IS equal to and even greater than that of any 
other country in the world These works serve 
the double purpose of conscr^^ng the water and of pro- 
^^dlng an easy means of transit Lack of water has always 
been a terrible obstruction in the way of Indian agriculture, 
but by means of irrigation nearly 46,000,000 acres of land 
already have been rendered siutable for eultivation, and on 
them most valuable crops are growm Moreover, the rivers 
of India, except those in Bengal, are not for the most part 
navigable, but this defect can be partially compensated by 
the use of canals 

There are vanous types of irrigation works in India, but 
they may be conveniently classified under three heads 
wells, tanks, and canals There are thousands of weUs m 
the country which draw off the sub-soil water, and some 
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of thcBC have been sunk at considerable cost Taken 
individually they are of comparatively minor importance, 
and only irrigate in each case land ranging from 
one to twenty acres This may seem a small 
amount, but wells of t^s nature are so numerous all over 
India that it is estimated that nearly 13,000,000 acres are 
irrigated by these means 

Tanlfs or reservoirs arejiised very largely in the Madras 
Presidency They are formed m a narrow gorge between 
Tanks construction of a dam or embank- 

ment which conserves the water in what looks like 


a Ing lalce The water is drawn off from the lower end by 
means of slmces, and is distributed amongst the surrounding 
fields These works are often the results of private enter- 
prise, but the Government has undertaken the construction 
of certain of the largest works and also the mamtenance of 
a large proportion of all the tanks About 7,000,000 acres, 
mainly in Madras, are irrigated in this way 
Irngation from rivers by means of canals has been almost 
entirely the work of Government, both in construction and 
Canals maintenance A weir is built across the channel 
at the head of the river delta and thus holds up 
the water which would otherwise flow down to the sea and 


be of little value to the countr}’^ The water thus stored 
up IS taken away in side channels and distnbuted to the 
fields This system is used very largely in the Madras 
Presidency In Northern India a different prmciple pre- 
vails The water is not so necessary in the lower reaches 
of the Ganges as in tliat part there is usually a sufficient 
rainfall, but is urgently reqmred in the Umted Provinces 
and the Punjab At a certain part of its course the Ganges 
runs through a large valley, sometimes six miles broad, and 
also at a considerably lower level than the surrounding 
coimtry It is necessary, therefore, to intercept the water 
further up the nver at Hardwar where it leaves the Hinia- 
layas, and to bring it in what may be termed an artificial 
nver to the watershed of the Doab, whence it can con- 
vemently be conveyed even to distant parts of the country 
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by means of canals In the Punjab the waters of the 
Sutlej, the .Ihclum and the Chenab have also been diverted 
by simdar mein'^, the latter being a \sork of special magni- 
tude 

In 1*105 the administration of the railways was placed 
under a Railway Board consisting of a chairman and two 
other member^ whilst the Member for Commerce 
and Indu>5tr> takes charge of the work on the Admlnia- 
Govenior-Goneral’s Council The Board is subject 
to the Government of India and not to the provincial 
Governments The Railway Companies mav appoint their 
own staff, but the Goaernment of India enforces its right 
of approaal in the ca<5c of the higher ofliccs The chief 
ofiicer of each nilwav is usually known as the Agent, and 
under him work the Traflic Manager, the Chief Engineer, 
the Locomotne Sujierintendent and the Store-keeper, who 
arc in charge of their respect i\c departments Some of the 
higher jiosts are recruited from England, but exceptions to 
this rule are often made when men of the necessary qualifi- 
cations can be found in the country 

Towards the middle of last century the Government of 
India began to sec the necessity of supporting the con- 
struction and maintenance of railw a} s Contracts, 
therefore, were entered into wntb certain companies ftoanro 
in England for that purpose Government granted 
the land free of charge and guaranteed the payment of 
interest at five per cent , whatever profits there might be 
over and aboie that amount were to be shared between 
Government and the Company , Government had the right 
of buying up the railway at a fixed rate after the lapse of 
twenty-five j ears , and it also had the means of supervision 
over the management and working of the line The com- 
panies concerned were the Great Indian Peninsula the 
Madras, the Southern India, the East Indian, the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India, the Eastern Bengal, and what 
are now called tlie North-Western State Railway, and the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Undoubtedly the work done by 
these companies was of immense value to the coimtry, but 
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for innn} rnnsoji'i ilic fiiiunrjnl rfiiill'i wiri' nmnU'i^nrtor) 
'Pile (osl of coil'll nution pro^ffl tiiorc Uum wni untirij.atff], 
there wft'i a good dial of Mniuce4-"arv extraxngniire, tlu 
‘^n])cr\l‘llon wai fault and, nl) 0 \e aU, the Mutmj threw 
cvcr\ thing into diiordor for a tune In 1870, Covi rnineni 
Hint it lit cd a •uhemi 1)\ svhnh tin .State «,lirnilil lal e in hand 
tin ( onstrin lion of rail«a}a, and a fixrd 'iiiin uaM allocated 
for a certain pr nod of joari 'I In- nev Mfhdin, liovovcr, 
did not pro\e a am f css Progress v,as painfull} slow, and 
eventually the old giiarnnfie nalem uas again adopted, 
with rcrtain alteration^-, vvliiih wire to the ndvantape of 
(lovernnu'iit During tin last fort} \ ears man} fompaniea 
have taken a share in the divelojunent of Indian rnilna}-! 
under these londitions, and luon and more inoiie} lias keen 
liorrovved l)v the tJovi rnnient in tin* interests of the rnilwava 
The uianiier of raising these loans will he i 'plained in the 
next (hapter Ctovi rnnu nf Inis rifaimd its riglit to liuv 
up these lines thus guaranteed or assisted at the tennmation 
of a fixed period of tune and this is la ing done jn man} 
nistaiif es 

Much eriticisui has heen levelled at the raihvu} jiohcv of 
the Oovornnioiit of India Llndouhtedlv in the enrh (lavs 
siiccc" the contracts erred on the side of lenicnc}, and 
of thf there was also a (ertain laxitv in supervision and 

liftin' n\n ,,,, ■ , , 

some extravagaiKi ihe mere fact, however, 
that since flie beginning of this centurv almost overv vear 
the railwav budget, after deduction has been made for the 
pa}nien( of debt and working expenses shows a profit 
gives evidcnto of much wisdom and bnsinei>s-likc eapaoitv 
in the management of the rndwnvs And, in addition, the 
examination of the balance-sheet is not the onlv test In 
ev'cry countrv, and cspcciallv in one of vast distances such 
ns India, the railwa}s have increased very largely the 
wealth of the people Lines also winch could not possibly 
liope for satisfactory returns havm been built in sparselv 
populated districts with the solo object of improving 
the means of transit and of increasing the resources 
of those parts Other lines, especially m the north-west, 
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have been constructed pnniarilv for military purposes, 
and from these losses must be anticipated Above all, 
the groat part played by railways in the prevention of 
famine is so important that it will be dealt with separately 
in the next chapter 
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FAMINE RELIEF 

“ Land problems are the real heart of the pohtics of India The 
truest test of a Viceroy alty is tho degree to which the holder of the 
office has helped tho people on the land They are more than the 
baek-bone of tho country They arc almost the whole of India ” 

Lovat Fbabee 

“ Famine rehef administration is an arduous struggle to avoid 
extravagance on tho one hand and mortality on the other ’’ 

Bamftlde FOIiEB 

“ What he (tho raiyat) wants is the loosenmg of the bondage of 
debt which bows him down Anj'thing that will give him greater 
solf-rohanco, and teach him to look not only to Government or its 
officers but to himself iviU bo to the good ” Loed CtrszoN 

Closely connected mfch public works is the sad story of 
famine m India, and the attempts made in recent years to 
combat its evil effects Famines have been 
Uon'oi***' common in India from the earhest times The 
failure of the monsoon, the poverty of the people, 
and the fact that so vast a number are dependent 
on agriculture for their hvehhood tend to bring about such 
disasters In the past, very little was done to assuage the 
suffermgs of the people Lord Northbrook reahzed clearly 
that famines must be expected from time to time, and that 
it was the duty of Government to frame a famine pohey 
Accordingly, a Commission was appomted by Lord Lytton, 
with Sir Richard Strachey as chairman, to make mqmnes 
and see by what steps Government could help the sufferers 
In subsequent years there have been two other C/ommissions 
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at work, one under Sir Jamc"? Lvall and the other under 
Sir Anthonv (now Lord) M'Donnell 

In the light of (he reports of these Commissions and of 
subsequent action, wc may try to learn the principles under- 
lying Go^ ernmcnt ])olicy until regard to famine The great 
object of saving life and gnnng protection from extreme 
suffering may nol only be as well but in fact uill be far 
better, secured if proper earc be taken to prevent the abuse 
and demoraliration which all experience shows to be the 
consequence of ill-dirccted and excessne distribution of 
charitable relief Indi'^crinunate chanty, therefore, has 
been avoided, and as far as possible, the thrift and self- 
reliance of the people have been maintained In times of 
famine in India every man has the “ right to work,” but 
not to receive chanty Lists are drawn up in every %nllage 
of those who cannot work for phvsical reasons, and who 
would otherwTse starve To these a certain amount of 
gram is given The children arc given relief apart from 
their parents, and arc gnen food and not money A relief 
kitchen is started in the Milage under the charge of some 
responsible person to whom the children go every day for 
their meal 

Experience has shown that for the mitigation of famine 
money should be laid aside during the years of prosperity 
A sum of H crores (£1,000,000) is set apart every 
year, as far as possible, for famine relief and insur- ^oria 
ance This money is used either for the reduction 
of debt or for the prevention of debt which would otherwise 
have been incurred througli loans for railway or imgation 
purposes In times of famine, therefore, the same amount 
may be borrow’ed wnthout incurring any real loss to the 
State Behef works, usually connected with railway con- 
struction or irrigation, are started, and provide the able- 
bodied with work Very careful supervision is necessary, 
and certain conditions are exacted from the workers The 
wages are small but sufficient to give a bare subsistence , 
a good day’s work must be done , and the works are situated 
at a distance from the villages concerned so that all hve 
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near the works and not m their homes By this means a 
sufficiency of relief is combined with a mmimum of extrava- 
gance Immediately the rams come the works are closed 
Ail possible labour then is reqmred for the sowing of crops 
Rehef works of a minor nature, and in this instance close 
to the villages concerned, arc maintained in case of need 
Advances arc made to farmers for the purchase of seed and 
cattle, and everjdhing is done to enable the work of the 
farms to proceed as quickly as possible Suspension of the 
land revenue is made during times of famine 
Such, in short, are tlic efforts made to prevent mortahty 
during times of want The Famine Commissions have also 
UaUwavB suggestions for the prevention of faimne 

and irrl- Allusion has already been made to the construction 
gation railways and to the irrigation works The latter 
18 a great preventive of famine in that it gives a permanent 
supply of water so that the crops may be saved in times 
of drought The railways also assist very materially The 
crops never fail throughout the land, and tlie ravages of 
famine are always confined to a certain area Thus there 
18 always a sufficiency of gram in the country, and the 
function of the railways has been to bring the gram to the 
tracts where it is wanted or — as has been more common 


in recent years — to bnng labourers from the famine-stncken 
districts to areas where they can obtam wages and food 
The endurance of the people in times of famine is beyond 
all praise , and there are many instances of hberal help 


Agricul- 
turol De- 
partmenta 


being given by private individuals Unfortun- 
ately, however, the limit of their resources is not 
great, and a succession of bad harvests always 


brings fanune in its train Government has reahzed that 
it must strengthen these resources by other means It has 
learnt to consider “ the interests of the Indian poor, the 


Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent milhons, the ^ 
eighty per cent who subsist by agnculture, who know very 
httle of pohtiCB, but who profit or suffer by the results, and 
whom men’s eyes, even the^eyes^of their own countrymen, 
too often forget ” Departments of Agriculture have been ^ 
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started, and tlicsc arc controlled by the provincial Govern- 
ments, with the hcl]) of the Agricultural Adviser who is 
an officer of the Government of India The intention is to 
encourage a scientific study of agricultural methods, and 
by means of cvperimental farms to assist the farmers with 
adyice There is also an agricultural college in each 
large pro\nncc, and (here is also an institute for research 
at Pusa which is under the control of the Government 
of India Much of the money for this establishment 
was gnen b} i\Ir Piiiiijis, an American admirer of Lord 
Curzon 

The Forest Departments were started as far back as 
18G1, and are uTider the control of the proyincial Govern- 
ments, who have (he assistance of the Inspector- 
General of Forests who is an officer of the Govern- 
ment of India Each province is divided into “ circles ” 
or divisions, each of which is administered by a Conservator 
of Forests Admission to the Department is under three 
grades, the Inipenal Service being recruited from England 
by men who have been trained specially in England and 
in Germany and France, and the Provincial and Sub- 
ordinate Ser\nccs being recruited in India, many of whom 
are old students of the Dchra Dun Forest College There 
are about 100,000 square miles of reserved forests, and, in 
addition, about 150,000 square miles of what are called 
protected forests The rules applied to the former are 
naturally stricter than those of the latter, but under certain 
conditions the people living near the forest can obtain 
timber and fuel for their owm use The forests are now 
worked at a profit, but the benefit of the pubbe rather 
than the revenue gamed from the sale of timber is the 
chief object of the Forest Department In times of drought, 
cattle can graze wnthin the boundaries of the forests and 
gain subsistence The people themselves, in the last 
extrennty, can feed on the roots and frmts that can be 
found wutliin the forests The protection of virgin forests 
IS also a work essential in all countries, and other govern- 
ments who are attemptmg a new pohey of afiorestation, 
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often seek the advice of Indian Forest Officers Much 
havoc 18 wrought by fire, and many men are employed to 
protect the forests from such disasters It is also an un- 
disputed fact that forests influence very largely the chmate 
of a distnct In wet places they act as a preventive agamst 
floods, whilst in dry and and zones they tend to store up . 
water and improve the fertihty of the soil 
The constant ahenation of land from the agncultural to 
the non-agricultural classes and the hopeless indebtedness 
Land raiyats have also demanded the attention 

^nation of the Government In 1879 the Deccan Agricul- 
tuxists’ Rehef Act was passed to prevent excessive 
interest being charged by money-lenders from agncultunsts 
on the security of land The result has not been wholly 
satisfactory , and the objects of the Act have sometimes 
been defeated by the evasions and chicanery of the money- 
lenders Many years later the Government became con- 
vinced that the land of the Punjab was being ahenated with 
alarming rapidity, and was passing into the hands of those 
who had httle interest m its development Those who had 
been dispossessed of their land were overwhelmed with debt, 
and were becoming a source of danger to the State After 
great dehberation, the Punjab Ahenation Act was mtro- 
duced and passed by the Impenal Legislative Councd in 
1900 The object was to save the small hereditary agricul- 
timsts from losing to money-lenders and shopkeepers their 
land without at the same time depriving them of a reason- 
able power of borrowing on the security of the land Mem- 
bers of agricultural classes were forbidden by the Act to 
sell their land to anyone who was not a member of an 
agncultural tribe If they wished to mortgage their land, 
they might do so freely to members of agricultural tnbes, 
but if they mortgaged to outsiders, such as money-lenders 
or shopkeepers, their debt would be considered cancelled 
after twenty years The Act was naturally opposed by the 
money-lendmg classes, but it has been of immense value m 
keeping the fine peasantry of the Punjab in contented 
possession of their ancestral lands 
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moiutions have all been tried ns a remedy, and tried 
m vain ” From Italy also \yc hear that the peasants 
wore at the mercy of money-lenders, and were, more- 
over, compelled to buy inferior goods at ruinously high 
prices 

Three great philanthropists, Schiiltxe-Bclitzsch and Raif- 
feisen in Germany, and Liiratti in Italy, took the lead in 
Co opern- combating these terrible evils Their solution of 
live Orwiit the difficulty was the formation of Co-op«ative 
Credit Societies, differing from each oClier very 
largely botTf lirform and in detail The general underlying 
idea 18 , however, the same The peasant by himself fails 
to obtain reasonable credit, and has little incentive to de- 
serve it If, however, a number of peasants combine in a 
society, the society on its joint security obtains loans at a 
reasonable rate, and it also sees that the peasants vho join 
it arc industrious and reliable The society thus secures 
both an economic and a moral benefit The result m 
Europe has been remarkable The peasant is gradually 
being emancipated from the thraldom of the money-lender , 
and tliroughout the countryside feebngs of hope arc taking 
the place of hopeless despondency The peasant can now 
obtain the credit he needs, which will not put him at the 
mercy of the money-lender Tlus movement has been 
extended to India The pioneer work was most ably per- 
formed by Sir Frederick Nicholson, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service in the Madras Presidency, who vnrote a report 
deabng with such of these institutions as existed in Europe, 
and suggesting how the system might be adapted to Indian 
conditions Such was the zeal of this official that after his 
retirement he returned to India to assist the people in 
carrying out his projects Some years later, Lord Curzon 
caused the Co-operative Credit Societies Act to he mtro- 
duced before the Legislative Coimcil, which became law m 
1904 The Act was cautious, and merely gave permission 
for such societies to be instituted, without laying down the 
defimte hnes on which they should be built up , and it also 
empowered local Governments to appomt Registrars of 
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passed in 1912 The '!\holc system of co-operation in India, 
more especially in its financial aspects, has since heen 
examined by a committee nhich reported on the subject 
in 1915 
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